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MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  LIFE:    A  CULTURAL  OVERVIEW 


Introduction 


In  North  American  culture,  marriage  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  usual  or  expected  result  of  a  love  relationship.  Very  little 
thought  is  usually  given  to  other  practical  and  cultural  reasons  for 
which  we  marry.  Nor  do  we  usually  consider  why  we  marry 
according  to  the  rituals  and  laws  that  we  have  in  our  culture. 

In  this  lesson  we  will  attempt  to  give  you  some  background 
concerning  the  forms  and  functions  of  marriage  in  our  own  and 
other  world  cultures.  In  Lesson  2  of  this  module  we  will  look  more 
closely  at  the  ritual  of  the  North  American  marriage  and  at  the 
legalities  involved  in  marriage  and  divorce  in  our  culture. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  institution  of  marriage  changes  over  time  according  to 
the  needs,  values  and  practical  circumstances  of  a  culture.  For  example,  in  our  own  North 
American  culture,  compare  your  great-grandparents'  marriage  to  the  type  of  marriage  you 
envision  for  yourself.  Do  you  see  any  differences?  (You  may  need  to  consult  your  parents' 
memories  concerning  what  their  grandparents'  lives  were  like.) 

At  first  consideration,  you  may  not  be  aware  of  major  changes  in  marriage  over  this 
sixty  year  period,  but  with  closer  examination  you  will  find  many. 


For  example: 

-  If  a  woman,  you  may  live  on  your  own  for  a  few  years  before  marriage.  Your  great-grandmother 
probably  lived  with  her  parents  or  other  relatives  until  marriage. 

-  You  may  base  your  marriage  and  its  continuance  mainly  on  love  and  companionship.  Your  great- 
grandparents  may  have  married  or  remained  married  for  very  different  reasons.  Of  course  affection 
may  also  probably  have  been  a  factor  in  their  choice  of  a  mate,  but  in  the  pioneering  years  in 
North  America,  many  men  married  to  secure  a  helpmate  on  the  farm.  Many  women  married  in 
order  to  have  a  means  of  economic  support  and  a  home  of  their  own. 

-  Your  great-grandmother  probably  married  around  age  22  and  your  great-grandfather  at  age  26. 
If  female,  you  will  probably  marry  at  an  average  age  of  20.  If  male,  you  will  probably  marry 
around  22  or  23  years  of  age,  on  the  average. 

-  You  may  expect  to  have  one  or  two  children  or  perhaps  even  none.  Your 
great-grandmothers  probably  expected  many  pregnancies. 

-  One  or  the  other  of  your  great-grandparents  probably  died  sometime 
before  or  during  his  or  her  50's.  For  women  in  your  great-grandmother's 
day.  death  in  childbirth  was  a  fairly  common  occurrence  because  there 
was  little  medical  technology  available  to  help  with  a  difficult  birth.  You 
can  expect  to  live  to  an  average  age  of  70,  if  a  man,  or  76  if  a  woman. 

-  Your  great-grandmother  would  have  been  among  the  first  generation  of 
Alberta  women  to  enter  marriage  with  the  right  to  control  her  own 
property  and  make  contracts  under  her  own  signature.  If  she  were 
divorced,  she  may  have  had  no  claim  on  property  she  had  worked  to 
acquire  in  the  marriage,  but  which  was  not  in  her  name.  She  may  have 
worked  for  years  alongside  her  husband  on  a  farm,  for  example,  and 
yet  have  had  no  claim  to  the  land  which  was  in  her  husband's  name  in 
the  event  of  divorce.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  circumstances  you 
would  encounter  at  property  division  if  you  were  divorced. 
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-  Your  great-grandfather,  if  divorced,  would  have  been  required  to  support  his  wife  until 
a  possible  remarriage  occurred.  Today  a  husband  is  obligated  to  help  his  divorced  wife  suppon 
his  children,  but  the  courts  usually  require  die  wife  to  become  self-supporting  as  soon  as  possible. 

-  Your  great-grandparents  had  a  five  or  six  percent  chance  of  divorcing.  Your  chances  are 
approximately  30%.  Reasons  considered  valid  for  divorce  have  widened  greatly  in  our  culture 
in  the  last  70  years  and,  economically,  divorce  has  become  more  possible  for  women. 

-  You  may  have  found  a  greater  division  of  family  roles  between  your  great-grandparents.  That 
is,  there  may  have  been  more  tasks  and  leisure  activities  that  were  reserved  for  one  sex  or  die 
other.  In  your  marriage,  you  may  find  both  sexes  more  equally  involved  in  most  activities. 

The  question  you  should  begin  to  ask  yourself  regarding  these  changes  is,  "Why?"  What 
are  the  reasons  for  these  changes  over  time?  Why  is  there  an  increasing  emphasis  on  love 
as  a  basis  for  marriage  in  our  culture?  What  is  the  possible  influence  on  marriage  of  our 
increased  life  span?  Why  are  people  having  fewer  children?  Why  have  property  rights  and 
divorce  laws  been  changed?  Why  are  the  roles  of  men  and  women  in  our  culture  becoming 
less  stereotyped? 

If  you  can  answer  these  questions,  you  will  have  begun  to  realize  how  marriage  and 
family  customs  and  laws  change  over  time  as  a  result  of  historical  circumstances,  changing 
economic  factors,  new  discoveries  and  value  changes. 

Basic  Sociological  Terms  Relating  To  Marriage  And  Family  Life 

Families  are  groups  of  persons,  usually  related  by  birth  or  marriage,  who  interact  and 
supply  one  another  with  the  necessities  of  life.  These  necessities  may  be  physical  (food), 
perhaps  social  (companionship,  status),  perhaps  emotional  (love)  —  perhaps  all  of  these. 

As  we  discuss  types  of  human  families  and  the  kinds  of  marriages  that  accompany  them 
in  this  lesson  and  Lesson  2,  there  are  several  generalizations  about  marriage  which  will  become 
obvious: 

-  There  are  many  types  of  marriage  arrangements,  each  well-suited  to  perpetuate  the  values  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  cultures  using  them. 

-  Although  we  accept  our  form  of  North  American  family  life  as  "normal,"  it  is  much  different 
from  accepted  forms  of  marriage  and  family  life  in  many  other  areas  of  the  world. 

-  In  very  few  cultures  have  women  been  given  equal  status  to  men  and  marriage  customs  and  forms 
reflect  diis  inequality. 

-  Love,  marriage,  and  sexual  fulfilment  have  not  been  expected  to  necessarily  coincide  in  all  cultures. 
Marriage,  die  raising  of  children  and  the  inheritance  of  property  have  almost  always  been  expected 
to  coincide. 

As  we  consider  marriage  forms  other  than  our  own,  please  attempt  to  be  open-minded. 
Attempt  to  understand  why  our  form  of  marriage  may  not  be  well-suited  to  other  cultures 
and  other  times.  Analyze  each  form  of  marriage  and  family  life,  including  our  own,  according 
to  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

Also,  please  be  aware  that  various  of  the  explanations  given  in  this  lesson  are  somewhat 
over-simplified.  If  you  choose  to  someday  pursue  a  study  of  sociology^  the  study  of  the  life 
interactions  of  human  groups,  you  will  come  to  appreciate  further  complexities  in  family 
organization  not  revealed  here. 
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Polygamous  vs  Monogamous  Marriages 

The  prefix  poly  means  *'many;"  the  prefix  mono  means  "one."  Therefore  polygamous 
marriages  are  marriages  where  one  person  is  legally  married  to  several  parmers  at  the  same 
time.  In  monogamous  marriages,  a  person  is  legally  allowed  only  one  spouse  at  a  time. 

In  North  America,  at  the  present  time,  our  marriage  laws  require  us  to  be  monogamous. 
In  truth,  we  often  do  have  more  than  one  person  who  we  make  or  treat  as  our  spouse  during 
our  lifetime  —  if  we  divorce  and  remarry,  for  example,  or  if  we  leave  our  legal  spouse  and 
live  in  a  common  law  arrangement  with  another  mate.  However,  we  are  allowed  only  one 
legal  spouse  at  a  time  and  this  classes  our  marriages  as  monogamous.  One-quarter  of  the 
world's  cultures  are  legally  monogamous. 

The  other  three-quarters  of  the  world's  cultures  are  legally  polygamous;  a  person  in  these 
cultures  may  have  several  legal  spouses  at  the  same  time.  This  polygamy  may  be  of  two 
types.  If  a  woman  has  several  husbands,  polyandry  is  said  to  be  practiced.  If  one  man  may 
have  several  wives,  polygyny  occurs. 

Even  though  persons  in  these  polygamous  cultures  may  have  multiple  spouses,  in  fact 
most  persons  are  monogamous.  One  reason  for  this  is  economics.  It  is  expensive  to  maintain 
a  large  polygamous  household,  and  extra  spouses  can  often  only  be  supported  by  rich  men. 
Also,  chances  of  strife  and  bickering,  which  are  numerous  enough  in  a  monogamous  marriage, 
often  increase  drastically  in  a  polygamous  marriage.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  most  North 
Americans,  much  of  the  bickering  in  polygamous  marriages  results  over  the  differing  treatment 
of  children  of  the  various  spouses  rather  than  for  reasons  of  sexual  jealousy.  The  spread 
of  modem  ideas  of  female  independence  and  equality  also  puts  polygamy  under  strain. 

In  the  past,  and  in  numerous  cultures  today,  polygamy  has  offered  clear  advantages  to 
the  family  and  therefore  we  will  spend  some  time  looking  more  closely  at  this  form  of  marriage. 

Polyandrous  Marriages:   One  Wife;  Several  Husbands 

Polyandry  is  today  almost  completely  extinct  as  a  family  form.  Less  than  one  percent 
of  the  world's  societies  practice  it.  However,  we  may  still  find  some  polyandrous  societies 
in  Africa  and  it  is  also  practiced  in  certain  parts  of  Tibet  and  Nepal. 

Polyandry  has  been  practiced  among  groups  which  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  seek 
out  an  existence.  Such  economically  pressured  groups  often  gready  devalued  female  children. 
As  a  result,  many  female  infants  were  allowed  to  die  and  there  was  often  a  shortage  of  women 
in  these  societies.  The  cultural  practice  of  polyandry  allowed  adult  males  a  greater  possibility 
of  a  home  and  a  sexual  partner.  Also,  because  a  woman  can  only  produce  a  child  every  nine 
months  no  matter  how  many  men  she  has  sexual  relations  with,  polyandry  was  an  effective 
means  of  birth  control.  Many  more  babies  would  have  been  bom  in  these  societies  if  each 
man  had  had  his  own  separate  wife. 

In  Tibet  and  Nepal,  men  are  seminomadic.  They  work  as 
guides  and  bearers  of  goods  and  are  often  off  in  the  mountains 
for  long  periods  during  the  year.  In  this  culture,  several  men,  often 
brothers,  become  husbands  of  the  same  woman  who  keeps  a 
common  household  for  them.  The  children  regard  as  "father"  the 
husband  who  officially  is  delegated  father  of  the  household  in  a 
special  family  ceremony.  (In  some  polyandrous  societies,  the  men 
decide  among  themselves  who  wishes  to  become  the  legal  father 
for  each  child.)  This  arrangement  allows  the  brothers  to  have  a 
home  available  to  them  when  they  retum  from  the  mountains  and 
provides  a  stable  home  for  the  children. 
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Another  polyandrous  arrangement  was  seen,  in  the  past,  among  the  Nayar  of  the  Malabar 
Coast  of  S.  India.  The  men  of  this  culture  were  a  caste  of  professional  soldiers.  They  were 
away  fighting  or  training  the  major  portion  of  each  year. 

According  to  Nayar  culture,  when  a  girl  reached  puberty,  she  was  married  to  an  "official" 
husband,  who  may  or  may  not  have  had  sexual  relations  with  her.  She  then  took  a  succession 
of  lovers  who  were  required  to  be  equal  or  higher  in  status  than  her  official  husband.  All 
of  the  children  of  this  succession  of  fathers  were  brought  up  by  the  mother  and  her  sisters 
in  a  large  house  that  was  ruled  by  the  mother's  eldest  brother.  The  children  addressed  all 
of  the  fathers  including  their  mother's  official  husband  by  the  same  title. 

Such  an  arrangement  may  seem  strange  to  us,  but  consider  the  advantages.  Each  woman 
had  an  official  husband  and  a  home.  The  men  had  mates  and  homes  to  visit  on  leave.  The 
children  had  a  home  and  family  security.  Adults  were  able  to  meet  their  sexual  needs.  Would 
our  type  of  monogamous  marriage  with  mother,  father  and  children  living  as  a  unit  by 
themselves  have  worked  as  well  in  this  society? 

As  conditions  have  changed  (the  Nayars  are  no  longer  employed  as  mercenary  soldiers), 
so  have  the  marriage  customs  of  this  group.  Polyandry  has  almost  disappeared  and  their  family 
structure  now  resembles  that  of  the  rest  of  India. 

In  case  you  are  wondering  how  each  husband  in  a  polyandrous  marriage  is  to  know  when 
his  wife  is  available  to  him  sexually,  this  is  easily  controlled.  Shoes,  a  quiver  of  arrows  or 
some  other  sign  placed  at  the  wife's  door  shows  that  she  is  occupied  by  another  husband. 

Polygynous  Marriages:    One  Husband;  Several  Wives 

In  many  societies,  having  more  than  one  wife  is  a  mark  of  status  and  wealth.  In  other 
societies,  a  second  wife  satisfies  a  first  wife's  need  for  extra  help  around  the  house  or  on 
the  land  or  for  companionship.  In  some  instances,  it  is  a  response  to  sexual  needs  or  the 
need  to  allow  all  females  to  become  wives  in  a  society  where  women  greatly  outnumber  men. 

About  one-third  of  male  Africans  are  polygynous,  having 
multiple  wives.  Among  the  Lango  of  East  Africa,  mothers  nurse 
their  children  until  they  are  three  or  four  years  old.  Mothers  are 
strictly  forbidden  to  have  sexual  relations  with  their  husbands 
during  this  time  because  of  a  belief  that  the  semen  will  pass  into 
the  mother's  body  fluids  and  into  the  milk.  Years  of  abstinence 
from  sex  is  not  expected  of  men  and  they  are  allowed  to  marry 
several  women  so  that  one  or  another  will  be  sexually  available 
most  of  the  time. 

In  cultures  where  men  fight  many  wars  with  neighbouring  societies  and  are  often  killed 
in  large  numbers,  polygyny  allows  all  women  to  have  husbands.  Often  when  a  man  is  killed, 
his  brother  is  expected  to  take  the  widow  as  his  wife  and  incorporate  her  and  her  children 
into  his  household.  This  system  is  called  the  levirate.  It  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
and  several  North  American  native  cultures. 

Some  societies  limit  the  choice  of  a  second  and  later  wives  to  sisters  of  the  first  wife. 
The  Latin  word  soror  means  "sister."  Thus  such  a  practice  is  known  as  sororal  polygyny. 
This  is  often  an  excellent  arrangement  because  the  sisters  have  grown  up  together,  know 
each  other  well  and  often  work  together  easily. 
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All  wives  in  a  polygnous  marriage  do  not  necessarily  share  a  common  home.  Among 
the  central  African  Baganda  tribe,  husband  and  wives  live  apart.  Each  wife  has  her  own  home 
and  garden  and  visits  her  husband  in  her  turn  with  the  other  wives.  Each  wife  has  specific 
duties  that  she  performs  for  the  husband  that  are  different  from  those  of  all  other  wives. 

The  movement  of  members  of  polygynous  societies  from  rural  areas  to  cities  is  apparently 
putting  some  strain  on  polygynous  marriage  arrangements.  It  is  harder  to  support  a  polygynous 
family  in  the  city  unless  several  wives  work  out  of  the  home  to  bring  in  wages.  If  the  husband 
travels  to  the  city  alone,  this  produces  strain  on  the  multiple  family  left  behind  in  the  country. 

Nuclear  vs  Extended  Families 

A  nuclear  family  lifestyle  is  common  today  in  North  America. 
Here,  a  husband  and  wife  and  their  children  generally  live  alone 
in  an  apartment  or  house.  Grandparents,  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins 
may  visit,  especially  on  holiday  occasions,  but  each  nuclear  family 
group  of  mother,  father  and  children  operates  fairly  independently 
of  their  relatives.  Although  the  nuclear  family  may  look  to  relatives 
for  financial  support,  these  relatives  do  not  necessarily  feel  other 
than  an  emotional  obligation  to  give  such  support. 

In  an  extended  family  arrangement,  the  number  of  relatives 
with  whom  one  lives  and  to  whom  one  relates  daily  is  much  greater. 
Cousins,  aunts,  uncles  and  grandparents  may  live  with  or  live  very 
close  to  a  couple  and  their  children.  Often  the  head  of  the  entire 
household  is  an  older  male  member  of  the  family.  Family  members 
have  firm  and  important  obligations  to  one  another. 

The  type  of  family  organization  in  which  one  lives,  the 
economics  of  one's  society  (how  one  earns  one's  living),  and  the 
method  by  which  a  person  traces  his  or  her  lines  of  family  descent 
are  usually  interrelated.  Let  us  look  next  at  different  methods  of 
tracing  family  lineage. 

Matrilineal,  Patrilineal  and  Bilateral  Lineage  Systems 

In  North  America,  we  consider  both  our  mother 's  and  our  father 's  '  'kinfolk ' '  as  relatives, 
as  members  of  the  larger  family  to  which  we  belong.  This  is  called  a  bilateral  descent  system. 
It  occurs  in  about  30%  of  the  world's  cultures.  We  can  inherit  from  either  or  both  sides 
of  the  family,  or  we  can  inherit  nothing  from  the  larger  family.  There  are  several  persons 
on  both  our  mother's  and  our  father's  side  of  the  family  who  are  considered  very  close  family 
and  who  we  may  not  marry.  When  we  trace  our  lineage  we  usually  trace  back  both  our  mother's 
and  father's  family  ties.  Neither  family  is  automatically  more  important  to  us  then  the  other 
and  so  we  spend  time  with  relatives  whose  company  we  enjoy  rather  than  having  strongly 
imposed  obligations  and  responsibilities  to  one  side  of  the  family. 

We  most  often  live  in  nuclear  family  arrangements  because  we  may  train  to  earn  our 
living  in  hundreds  of  different  ways  in  our  society.  Our  survival  is  not  based  on  the  immediate 
support  of  family  members.  Earlier  in  history  when  most  North  Americans  lived  on  farms 
and  depended  more  on  one  another  for  inheritance  of  land  and  survival,  families  more  often 
lived  in  extended  family  groups. 
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Forty  percent  of  the  world's  cultural  groups  basically  trace  their  ancestry  and  inherit 
through  the  father's  family  line.  Such  a  lineage  system  is  termed  patrilineal  {pater  being 
the  Roman  word  for  "father").  Under  this  system,  women  become  absorbed  into  their 
husband's  family  at  marriage.  Most  property  within  the  family  passes  from  the  father  to  his 
sons  or  eldest  son.  For  this  reason  sons  are  prized  and  daughters  often  less  so.  Many  patrilineal 
cultures  live  in  extended  families. 

Many  of  our  Canadian  customs  and  laws  illustrate  our 
background  as  a  British  colony  and,  for  many  of  us,  our  personal 
ancestry  as  descendants  of  immigrants  from  Europe  and  Asia. 
Many  European  and  Asian  cultures  have  been  strongly  patrilineal 
or  more  patrilineal  than  bilateral.  Think  of  two  or  three  examples 
of  how,  even  today,  our  North  American  system  of  family 
organization  and  marriage  customs  reflects  clues  to  the  more 
patrilineal  cultures  of  our  ancestors.  For  example,  in  our  marriage 
ceremony,  who  traditionally  "gives  the  bride  away"?  Whose 
surname  usually  becomes  the  family  name?  What  does  the  fact 
that  the  bride  is  given  from  one  man  to  another  say  about  the  general 
status  of  women  in  patrilineal  systems? 

Probably  the  purest  example  of  partilineal  family  organization  is  that  of  the  Chinese  culture 
before  the  Communist  Revolution.  We  will  look  at  this  culture  in  more  detail  on  pages  6  to  8. 

In  20%  of  the  world's  cultures,  an  individual's  mother's  relatives  and  ancestry  predominate 
in  importance.  A  person 's  lineage  is  traced  basically  through  his  or  her  mother's  family  and 
major  property  is  passed  down  through  the  mother 's  line.  Males  often  still  hold  major  amounts 
of  power  in  the  family  but  it  is  to  one's  mother's  male  relations  that  a  great  deal  of  allegiance 
is  owed,  not  to  one's  own  father.  When  marriages  are  considered,  severest  restrictions  are 
placed  on  relationships  within  the  mother's  ancestral  line.  One  often  lives  in  an  extended 
family  arrangement,  with  relatives  of  one's  mother.  Such  lineage  customs  are  known  as 
matrUineal  (mater  being  the  Roman  word  for  "mother"). 

Many  North  American  Indian  cultures  were  matrilineal  (for  example,  the  Iroquois  and 
the  Hopi)  as  are  the  Atjehnese  of  Sumatra  today.  We  will  take  a  closer  look  at  the  traditional 
matrilineal  family  structure  of  the  Hopi  on  pages  9  and  10. 

An  Example  of  a  Patrilineal  Society:    Traditional  Chinese  Family  Organization 

and  Marriage  Customs 

In  very  early  China,  before  500  B.C.,  women  enjoyed  a  rather  high  position  in  society 
and  the  word  for  wife  meant  "equal. "  The  wife  kept  her  own  name  after  marriage  and  women 
occasionally  held  high  administrative  posts  in  government  and,  among  the  higher  classes, 
received  a  good  education. 

The  writings  of  the  pholosopher  Confticious,  who  lived  from  551  to  479  B.C.,  stressed 
ancestor  worship  and  allegiance  to  the  male  lineage.  Buddism,  which  became  a  prominent 
religion  in  China  after  100  A. D. ,  taught  that  women  were  basically  inferior  to  men  and  were 
the  personification  of  all  evil.  Women's  social  status  declined. 

The  economics  of  the  time  broke  China  into  feudal  estates  of  land  controlled  by  extended 
families.  Marriage  functioned  mainly  to  bind  influential  families  together  and  to  provide  male 
heirs  to  inherit  family  property.  In  fact,  the  marriage  contract  was  a  contract  between  families; 
it  did  not  require  the  signature  of  the  individuals  being  married  at  all. 
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A  clan  is  a  group  of  families  who  claim  common  descent.  The  families  of  China  were 
bound  into  clans  which  were  quite  powerful.  They  accumulated  funds  and  maintained  ancestral 
halls,  clan  schools  and  properties.  The  poor  but  talented  of  the  clan  were  educated  at  clan 
expense.  The  clan  sometimes  comprised  thousands  of  members. 

The  ideal  form  of  family  life  was  an  extended  family  of  persons  related  patrilineally. 
Poorer  households  did  not  necessarily  live  in  this  manner  but  the  wealthy,  who  were  most 
concerned  with  inheritance  and  property,  did.  In  this  traditional  extended  family,  the  married 
monogamous  couple  lived  with  some  combination  of  the  husband's  father  and  mother,  his 
unmarried  sisters  and  brothers,  his  married  brothers  and  their  wives  and  their  children, 
concubines  of  male  members  of  the  family  and  their  various  other  relatives,  slaves  and  servants. 

The  term  concubine  should  probably  be  explained.  A  concubine  was  a  woman  who  a 
husband  took  into  his  home  to  give  him  sexual  variation,  emotional  pleasure,  and,  if  his  wife 
had  produced  no  male  heir,  perhaps  a  son.  Legally  she  did  not  have  the  status  of  a  wife; 
she  was  subservient  to  the  wife.  She  was  usually  purchased  from  a  poor  family  and  her  new 
status,  although  not  that  of  a  wife,  was  a  step  upward  in  security. 

This  practice  of  concubinage  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  accept  but  it  did  serve  some  valuable 
purposes.  It  was  a  safety  hatch  if  the  wife  did  not  produce  sons  or  was  "barren"  (could 
not  produce  children).  A  wife  may,  indeed,  arrange  for  her  husband  to  take  a  concubine 
to  produce  sons  if  it  were  the  choice  of  that  or  being  divorced  to  make  way  for  a  new  wife. 
Also,  since  marriage  was  never  intended  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  companionship,  the  taking 
of  a  concubine  allowed  the  husband's  choice  of  a  woman  who  could  be  more  of  a  companion 
than  was  probable  in  the  husband-wife  relationship.  Of  course,  the  inequality  of  the  situation 
was  that  the  wife  did  not  have  this  chance  for  an  emotional  outlet  and  lovers  available  to  her. 

The  most  important  relationship  in  the  extended  household  was  that  between  the 
father/family  head  (patriarch)  and  his  eldest  son.  Sons  obeyed  the  father  without  question 
and  the  father  was  expected  to  train  his  eldest  son  as  his  successor.  The  father  had  to  provide 
his  sons  with  wives  so  that  they  could  have  sons  to  perpetuate  the  family  line.  Often  the 
inheritance  of  family  property  went  to  the  eldest  son  and  he  became  patriarch  of  the  family, 
but  sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  split  the  inheritance  between  the  brothers  who  then  began 
new  extended  family  groups,  if  possible. 

Daughters  of  the  household  eventually  married,  joined  their  husband's  household,  and 
rarely  returned  to  visit  their  family  of  birth.  Virginity  at  marriage  was  important  since  there 
was  such  emphasis  on  the  father's  lineage.  It  was  important  to  be  sure  that  the  father  of  the 
children  bom  was  the  husband.  Parents  and  other  family  elders  made  the  marriage  arrangment 
for  daughters  that  would  best  further  family  interests. 

And  what  of  love?  Feelings  of  love  and  affection  sometimes  grew  between  husband  and 
wife  over  time  but  these  feelings  were  not  considered  the  purpose  of  marriage.  Marriage 
had  more  to  do  with  assuring  one's  status  and  security  in  life  and  keeping  one's  family  in 
the  best  economic  position  possible.  It  may  be  easy  for  us  to  criticize  this  way  of  thinking, 
but  the  need  for  food,  a  home  and  security  is  fundamental  to  life.  In  a  society  where  there 
is  little  mobility,  little  choice  of  how  you  will  earn  your  living  other  than  to  be  supported 
by  the  trade  or  farm  of  your  ancestors,  marriage  arrangements  which  keep  one's  ftimre  security 
and  the  security  of  one's  family  in  mind  are  crucial.  In  North  America,  we  are  able  to 
concentrate  more  on  love  in  our  marriage  relationships  partly  because  we  are  able  to  move 
about  easily  and  earn  our  living  in  numerous  ways.  We  need  not  depend  upon  interlocking 
family  relationships  for  security. 
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The  traditional  Chinese  wife  raised  her  husband's  children  under  her  mother-in-law's 
supervision.  The  wife  was  obliged  to  obey  her  husband  and  he,  in  turn,  was  obliged  to  obey 
his  parents,  particularly  his  father.  Therefore  the  wife  had  very  little  power  until  she  became 
the  wife  of  the  head  man  of  the  family.  The  young  wife  could  count  on  no  one  in  the  household 
to  protect  her  from  her  parents-in-law.  Her  husband  dared  not.  Her  own  family  sometimes 
intervened  in  case  of  serious  abuse  but  this  was  rare.  Once  a  woman  had  daughters-in-law 
living  with  her,  she  often  let  out  her  years  of  pent-up  aggression  on  them.  They  were  forced 
to  wait  hand  and  foot  on  her,  in  the  same  way  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  wait  on  her  mother- 
in-law  when  younger.  When  she  became  head  woman  of  the  family,  she  administered  the 
running  of  the  family  home,  but  was  still  dependent  upon  her  spouse  for  approval  and  financial 
support. 

To  a  great  extent,  how  "happy"  one  considers  oneself  to  be  in  any  relationship  is  dependent 
upon  how  well  reality  matches  what  one  expected  the  relationship  to  be  like.  Certainly  the 
role  of  the  Chinese  wife  was  desperately  difficult  for  many  young  women.  However,  since 
neither  husband  nor  wife  expected  close  emotional  bonds  between  them,  in  most  cases  neither 
probably  found  absence  of  these  bonds  unbearable.  In  fact,  bound  as  they  were  into  a  system 
in  which  their  survival  depended  upon  deferring  to  the  older  generation,  love  may  have  been 
a  problem  for  them.  It  may  have  bound  them  to  support  each  other  against  the  head  of  the 
family  and  this  would  have  created  inmiense  strains  within  the  family  structure. 

Divorce  was  very  rare  in  Old  China.  A  woman  could  be  divorced  by  her  husband  only 
for  reasons  deemed  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  family.  These  were: 

(a)  improper  respect  for  his  parents, 

(b)  failure  to  bear  children, 

(c)  adultery, 

(d)  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  husband's  other  women, 

(e)  a  repulsive  disease, 

(f)  talkativeness,  and 

(g)  thievery. 

Early  in  traditional  times,  a  woman  could  also  divorce  her  husband  but  later  she  could 
do  this  only  if  he  was  in  agreement. 

A  wife  could  not  be  divorced  if: 

(a)  she  had  mourned  the  husband's  parents  for  three  years, 

(b)  her  husband's  family,  initially  poor,  had  now  become  rich,  or 

(c)  if  she  had  no  family  to  which  to  return. 

If  a  woman  were  divorced  and  remmed  to  her  own  family,  she  could  not  take  her  children 
with  her  because  they  were  considered  part  of  the  husband's  family.  Her  chances  of  remarriage 
after  divorce  were  very  poor. 

Over  the  centuries  the  lot  of  the  Chinese  wife  improved,  but  strong  vestiges  of  this 
traditional  system  remained  right  up  until  the  time  of  the  Communist  Revolution. 
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An  Example  of  a  Matriiineal  Society:    Traditional  Hopi  Family  Organization  and 

Marriage  Customs  (Arizona,  U.S.A.) 

Now  let  us  look  at  an  example  of  the  matriiineal  method  of  family  organization  as  illustrated 
by  the  traditional  Hopi  Indian  culture.  You  will  remember  that,  in  matriiineal  societies,  it 
is  the  mother's  family  ties  that  assume  major  importance.  This  does  not  mean  that  women 
have  more  status  than  men.  In  truth,  the  males  of  the  mother's  family  often  hold  much  family 
power,  but  the  status  of  women  in  a  matriiineal  society  is  often  much  higher  than  women's 
status  in  a  very  firm  patrilineal  society  such  as  Old  China.  This  is  so  because,  in  a  matriiineal 
society,  the  women's  families  and  sometimes  the  women  themselves  control  the  economics 
of  the  society  —  the  land,  possessions,  food  distribution,  etc.  Among  the  Hopi,  women  appear 
to  receive  as  much  respect  and  almost  as  much  authority  as  men. 

Following  is  a  description  of  traditional  Hopi  culture.  This  culture  has,  of  course,  been 
influenced  by  trends  in  the  larger  U.S.  culture  and  it  has  changed  somewhat.  For  example, 
many  Hopi  now  live  in  nuclear  families  rather  than  the  larger  extended  family  form  which 
will  be  described. 


In  the  traditional  Hopi  culture,  when  a  couple  marry,  the 
husband  moves  to  the  wife's  household  to  live  with  the  wife's 
family.  The  resulting  extended  family  consists  of  some  combination 
of  the  following  persons:  the  married  couple,  their  unmarried 
sons  and  daughters,  their  married  daughters  and  their  husbands 
and  children  and  the  wife's  mother  and  sisters  and  other  female 
relatives,  their  husbands  and  children.  The  husbands  of  the  women 
of  the  household  are  really  guests  in  their  wives'  common  home. 


The  home  and  land  for  com  fields  and  gardens  is  owned  by  the  matriiineal  household 
as  are  the  seeds  for  planting.  Crops  are  worked  by  members  of  the  household,  men  taking 
care  of  the  the  com  fields  and  women  caring  for  the  gardens.  Men  also  care  for  and  own 
flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle.  They  weave  the  clothing  and  make  ceremonial  dolls,  silver  jewelry 
and  mocassins.  Women  care  for  the  home  and  make  baskets  and  pottery. 

The  closest  relationship  in  Hopi  society  is  that  between  mother  and  daughter(s).  The 
mother  teaches  the  daughter  all  needed  craft  and  household  skills  and,  as  they  will  share 
a  home  even  after  the  daughter  marries,  they  usually  develop  a  good  working  relationship. 

Brothers  and  sisters  are  usually  emotionally  close  and  males  usually  continue  to  treat 
their  matriiineal  home,  which  houses  their  mother  and  father  and  sisters,  as  an  emotional 
base  which  gives  them  their  true  sense  of  "family"  as  adults. 

Fathers  and  sons  are  usually  emotionally  close  also.  The  father  gives  a  young  boy  much 
of  his  instruction  in  herding,  farming,  and  weaving.  He  makes  toys  for  the  boy  and,  when 
the  father  dies,  it  is  his  son  who  buries  him.  Also,  the  son  can  inherit  directly  goods  that 
are  exclusively  his  father's. 

A  boy's  mother's  elder  brother,  as  male  head  of  the  matriiineal  family,  is  charged  with 
being  the  boy's  disciplinarian  but  the  boy's  father  actually  often  takes  over  a  good  portion 
of  the  duty.  With  the  boy's  marriage,  it  is  the  matemal  uncle  who  is  most  consulted  in  choice 
of  a  mate  and  it  is  from  his  matemal  uncle  that  a  boy  expects  to  inherit  the  ceremonial  offices 
of  his  family. 
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Because  the  husband  lives  in  his  wife's  home  surrounded  by  his  wife's  female  relatives, 
husband-wife  interactions  can  sometimes  be  a  bit  formal,  but  the  quality  of  the  husband-wife 
bond  depends  largely  on  the  personalities  of  the  people  involved. 

There  is  much  freedom  of  choice  in  marriage  and  premarital  sexual  experimentation  may 
be  condoned.  Since  unmarried  young  men  sleep  in  the  kiva,  the  men's  ceremonial  house, 
they  have  the  opportunity  for  nightly  visits  to  girls  of  whom  they  are  fond.  No  young  man 
will,  however,  visit  by  night  a  girl  he  is  unwilling  to  marry  because  if  a  girl  becomes  pregnant 
she  may  name  the  favorite  among  her  lovers  as  her  choice  of  husband  and  the  match  will 
be  made. 

In  former  days,  it  was  customary  to  give  an  informal  picnic  the  day  following  an  important 
ritual.  In  preparation  for  the  picnic,  girls  of  marriageable  age  often  made  "maiden's  cakes" 
to  supplement  the  meal.  If  a  girl  desired  a  certain  boy  as  husband,  she  would  invite  him 
to  the  picnic  and  give  him  a  loaf  of  sweet  commeal  bread  instead  of  a  cake.  This  act  constituted 
an  engagement  and  so  boys  accepted  invitations  to  picnics  only  from  girls  they  were  willing 
to  marry. 

When  the  wife  and  children  are  assured  a  place  and  security  in  the  matrilineal  home, 
then  marriages  can  form  and  break  through  divorce  without  disturbing  the  household  overly 
much.  Therefore,  divorce  rates  tended  be  high  in  Hopi  society.  Traditionally,  the  mechanics 
of  divorce  are  very  simple.  The  husband  merely  goes  home  to  live  in  his  mother's  house. 
If  it  is  the  wife  who  desired  the  divorce,  then  she  merely  places  the  husband's  belongings 
outside  the  door  of  her  family  home.  After  divorce,  the  children  remain  with  their  mother 
and  are  educated  and  cared  for  by  the  family  group. 

Exogamous  and  Endogamous  Considerations  in  Marriage 

Most  cultures  exert  a  taboo  against  marriage  to  close  members  of  one's  own  family. 
Which  individuals  are  considered  close  enough  family  to  be  excluded  as  potential  mates  differs 
with  each  culture.  Cultural  rules  outlining  persons  one  is  forbidden  to  marry  are  called  rules 
of  exogamy. 

For  example,  in  our  North  American  culture,  which  is  based  on  bilateral  lineage,  there 
are  members  of  both  our  mother's  and  our  father's  family  who  we  are  legally  forbidden  to 
marry.  In  Alberta: 

A  man  may  not  marry  his:  A  woman  may  not  marry  her: 


1. 

Grandmother 

1. 

Grandfather 

2. 

Grandfather's  wife 

2. 

Grandmother's  husband 

3. 

Wife's  grandmother 

3. 

Husband's  grandfather 

4. 

Aunt 

4. 

Uncle 

*5. 

Uncle's  wife 

#5. 

Aunt's  husband 

6. 

Wife's  aunt 

6. 

Husband's  uncle 

7. 

Mother 

7. 

Father 

8. 

Step  mother 

8. 

Step  father 

9. 

Wife's  mother 

9. 

Husband's  father 

10. 

Daughter 

10. 

Son 

11. 

Wife's  daughter 

11. 

Husband's  son 

12. 

Son's  wife 

12. 

Daughter's  husband 
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A  man  may  not  marry  his: 


A  woman  may  not  marry  her: 


13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
#19. 
*20. 


Sister 

Granddaughter 
Grandson's  wife 
Wife's  granddaughter 
Niece 

Nephew's  wife 
Wife's  niece 
Brother's  wife 


13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
•19. 
*20. 


Brother 
Grandson 

Granddaughter's  husband 
Husband's  grandson 
Nephew 

Niece's  husband 
Husband's  nephew 
Husband's  brother 


The  relationships  set  forth  in  this  table  include  all  such  relationships,  whether  by  the 
whole  of  half  blood,  or  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate. 

#By  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  1952,  c.  176,  s.  2,  it  is  enacted  that  "A  marriage 
is  not  invalid  merely  because  the  woman  is  a  sister  of  the  deceased  wife  of  the  man,  or  a 
daughter  of  a  sister  or  brother  of  a  deceased  wife  of  the  man." 

*By  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  1952,  c.  176,  s.  3,  it  is  enacted  that  "A  marriage 
is  not  invalid  merely  because  the  man  is  a  brother  of  a  deceased  husband  of  the  woman  or 
a  son  of  a  brother  or  sister  of  a  deceased  husband  of  the  woman." 

A  further  explanation  of  the  asterisked  persons  within  this  list  may  be  necessary.  A  man 
may  marry  his  uncle's  wife  or  his  brother's  wife  only  if  the  uncle  or  brother  has  died  but 
not  if  the  wife  is  available  for  remarriage  because  of  divorce. 

Similarily,  a  man  may  marry  his  wife's  niece  (his  niece  by  marriage)  only  if  his  wife 
has  died,  but  not  if  the  marriage  has  broken  through  divorce. 

In  Hopi  culture,  one  may  absolutely  not  marry  members  of  one's  own  or  one's  father's 
phratry.  (Phratries  are  groupings  of  a  number  of  matrilineal  families.)  By  excluding  members 
of  one's  own  matrilineal  phratry  and  also  the  phratry  that  one's  father's  family  belongs  to, 
possibly  half  of  the  persons  of  a  Hopi  village  could  be  eliminated  as  potential  marriage  partners. 

In  Old  China,  one  could  not  marry  anyone  related  through  the  male  line  —  that  is,  anyone 
with  the  same  surname  as  oneself.  Some  members  of  one's  mother's  family  were  excluded 
as  potential  mates;  some  were  not. 

As  well  as  rules  deiiniating  who  one  may  not  marry,  many  cultures  have  rules  of  endogamy 
or  rules  which  require  a  person  to  select  a  marriage  partner  from  within  certain  groups  — 
for  example,  from  within  one's  own  tribe,  community,  social  class,  nationality,  race  or  other 
social  grouping.  In  our  North  American  culture,  there  are  no  legal  rules  of  endogamy  and 
subtle  social  pressures  to  marry  within  one's  own  socio-economic,  religious,  ethnic  or  racial 
group  are  much  weaker  than  they  were  in  the  past. 

Financial  Accompaniments  to  Marriage  -  Dowry  and  Brideprice 

The  English  word  wedding  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  wed  which  meant  a 
''downpayment  in  cattle,  arms,  or  money  made  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  family  of  his  intended 
bride. More  than  two-thirds  of  the  world's  cultures  insist  on  some  handing  over  of  valuables 
as  part  of  the  marriage  process. 
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Valuables  may  mean  horses,  as  among  the  Cheyenne;  pigs  (the  Ifugao  society  of  the 
Philippines);  dogs'  teeth  (Manus  in  the  Admiralty  Islands);  bird-of-paradise  plumes  (Siane 
in  New  Guinea);  brass  rods  (Tiv  in  Nigeria)  or  reindeer  (Chukchee  in  Siberia).  They  may 
also  take  the  form  of  a  specified  number  of  year's  work.  A  Subanum  bridegroom  in  the 
Philippines  is  required  to  work  three  to  five  years  for  his  brides'  family,  and  Jacob  in  the 
Bible  had  to  work  twice  seven  years  so  that  he  could  marry  his  Uncle  Laban's  two  daughters. 
Among  the  Tiv,  a  man  who  is  not  rich  in  brass  rods  may  give  another  man  his  sister  in  exchange 
for  receiving  the  man's  sister  as  wife. 

Payments  may  go  in  either  direction  or  both  ways.  The  man's  family  may  pay  a  brideprice 
to  the  woman's  family  or  the  woman's  family  may  supply  a  dowry  to  the  man's  family  or 
both  families  may  give  and  receive  valuables.  Although  the  payments  often  go  directly  to 
the  families  involved  in  the  marriage,  sometimes  they  go  to  the  young  couple  themselves. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  these  payments  do  not  "buy"  a  mate;  their  purposes  are  more 
involved  than  that.  For  example,  if  a  bride  leaves  her  parents'  village  at  marriage  to  go  to 
her  husband's  home,  from  that  point  onward  she  is  unavailable  to  be  of  much  help  to  her 
own  family.  The  absense  of  her  help  may  constitute  a  serious  economic  hardship  for  which 
some  compensation  to  the  family  is  seen  as  just. 

Dowries  and  brideprice  may  also  serve  as  a  form  of  "divorce  insurance"  since  these 
valuables  may  be  forfeited  by  the  family  of  the  person  seen  to  be  "at  fault"  if  a  divorce 
occurs.  For  example,  if  a  mistreated  wife  appears  to  have  been  divorced  unjustly  and  must 
return  to  her  family,  her  family  will  keep  the  brideprice  they  received  at  her  marriage.  The 
husband's  family  will  then  find  it  necessary  to  secure  a  new  bride  for  their  son  and  supply 
a  new  brideprice.  Since  this  can  become  expensive,  the  family  will  probably  exert  what  pressure 
they  can  to  help  the  first  marriage  survive. 

In  Lesson  2  we  will  specifically  investigate  North  American  marriage  customs,  their 
development,  and  the  legalities  involved  in  marriage  and  divorce  in  our  culture. 
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Self-Study  Exercises 
EXERCISE  1:  Matching 


For  each  word  in  List  A,  find  the  phrase  in  List  B  that  best  describes  that  word.  Write 
the  number  of  the  word  in  the  space  provided. 


List  A 


List  B 


1.  bilateral  descent 

2.  concubine 

3.  brideprice 

4.  dowry 

5.  polygamy 

6.  monogamy 

7.  patrilineal 

8.  matrilineal 

9.  nuclear  family 
10.  extended  family 


a.  A  system  of  family  organization  in  which 
only  the  father's  relatives  are  considered  to 
be  important  '* family."  (Page  6) 

b.  A  family  unit  consisting  of  only  a  married 
couple  and  their  children.  (Page  5) 

c.  A  type  of  marriage  in  which  one  may  have 
several  legal  spouses  at  the  same  time. 
(Page  3) 

d.  Goods  transferred  to  the  bride's  family  from 
the  groom  and/or  his  family.  (Page  12) 

e.  A  system  of  tracing  one's  family  lineage 
where  both  mother's  and  father's  relatives 
are  considered  to  be  equally  important 

family."  (Page  5) 

f.  A  woman  who  is  formally  recognized  as  a 
man's  sexual  partner  although  she  is  not 
given  the  status  of  his  legal  wife.  (Page  7) 

g.  A  system  of  marriage  in  which  a  person  may 
have  only  one  legal  spouse  at  a  time.  (Page  3) 

h.  A  type  of  family  organization  in  which 
several  generations  of  a  family  often  live  and 
work  together.  (Page  5) 

i.  Goods  transferred  from  a  bride's  family  to 
the  groom's  family  at  marriage.  (Page  12) 

j.      A  system  of  family  organization  in  which 
one's   mother's   family   ties   are  more 
important  than  one's  father's  ancestry. 
(Page  6) 
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EXERCISE  2:   True  and  False 


Carefully  read  each  statement  below  and  decide  if  it  is  true  or  false.  If  the  statement 
is  true,  place  a  T  in  the  short  blank  before  the  statement.  If  it  is  false,  place  an  F  on  the 
short  blank.  Correct  all  false  statements  by  changing  only  the  highlighted  portion. 

  1.     In  most  world  cultures,  women's  status  and  power  in  the  family  has  been 

equal  to  that  of  men.  (Page  2) 


2.     There  are  two  types  of  polygamy  —  polyandry  and  polygyny.  (Page  3) 


3 .     In  a  matrilineal  society,  women  give  up  their  children  to  the  husband's  family 
if  a  divorce  occurs.  (Pages  10) 


4.     In  Old  China,  marriages  were  almost  always  based  on  love.  (Pages  6  and  7) 


5.     In  Old  Hebrew  culture,  a  man  was  expected  to  take  his  dead  brother's  widow 
as  another  wife.  This  type  of  polygyny  is  known  as  sororal  polygyny.  (Page  4) 


6.  In  North  America,  earlier  in  the  century,  marriages  between  people  of  different 
religions  were  fairly  uncommon.  This  was  due  to  the  cultural  rules  of  exogamy 
accepted  at  that  time.  (Page  11) 


7.     Daughters  were  more  prized  than  sons  in  patrilineal  societies.  (Page  6) 


8.     The  majority  of  world  cultures  are  legally  polygamous.  (Page  3) 


9.  The  most  common  reason  for  marrying,  considered  from  a  world-wide  and 
historical  viewpoint,  has  been  to  provide  economic  security  for  individuals 
and  to  allow  the  production  and  raising  of  children.  (Pages  I  and  2) 


Complete  Exercises  I,  2  and  3  in  your  Assignment  Booklet  for 
Module  B:    Marriage  now. 


i 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  MARRIAGE  -  ITS  CUSTOMS  AND  CONTRACTS 


Introduction 

In  Wedding  Customs  and  Folklore,  Margaret  Baker  quotes  Mr.  S.  Huddleton  as  saying 
of  a  wedding  he  attended  about  1930: 

"For  the  ordinary  man  and  woman,  marriage  is  the  unique  occasion  of  their  lives  to  set  themselves 
apart  ...  Neither  at  their  baptism  nor  at  their  burial  will  they  be  conscious,  as  they  now  are,  of 
being  more  than  human  beings,  of  being  exceptional  persons  . . .  The  marriage  ceremony  flaners 
their  sense  of  their  own  importance,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  contract  into  which  they  have 
entered.  We  ail . . .  love  to  stand  in  the  limelight,  and  to  play  our  part  as  on  a  stage,  and  be  admired  . . . . " ' 

Most  people  would  agree  that  the  quotation  is  equally  true  for  marrying  couples  today. 
Signing  the  marriage  papers  marks  the  end  of  one  lifestyle  and  the  beginning  of  another  and 
many  couples  wish  to  mark  this  occasion  with  a  ritual  ceremony. 


Many  persons  choose  a  traditional  wedding  celebration  —  one 
which  observes  the  usual  customs  of  a  stag  for  the  groom,  showers 
for  the  bride,  a  white  wedding  dress,  confetti,  a  wedding  cake 
with  almond  and  white  sugar  icing,  wedding  rings,  bridesmaids 
and  groomsmen,  perhaps  flower  girls,  blue  garters,  the  throwing 
of  the  bride's  bouquet,  a  honeymoon,  and  carrying  the  new  bride 
over  the  threshold.  These  elements  of  the  traditional  ceremony 
are  often  seen  as  symbolic  of  the  cementing  of  the  contract,  and 
even  very  non-traditional  young  people  quite  often  decide  to  carry 
out  these  rituals  for  their  symbolic  value. 


To  begin  this  lesson,  we  thought  that  you  may  enjoy  learning  the  origin  of  several  of 
the  most  popular  wedding  customs  in  North  America. 

The  Origins  of  North  American  Wedding  Traditions 
Marriage  Gifts 

In  times  past,  a  girl  and  her  family  often  spent  years  assembling  a  trousseau  —  linens, 
clothing  and  household  goods  she  would  need  to  begin  a  home  of  her  own.  Cloth  anicles 
were  often  lavishly  embroidered  and  trousseau  items  were  stored  in  an  elaborate  marriage  chest. 


Today,  many  American  women  keep  the  tradition  of  the 
marriage  chest  alive  in  the  form  of  a  hope  chest  in  which  they 
store  articles  they  will  need  in  an  anticipated  marriage.  Most 
American  women  also  make  or  buy  new  articles  of  clothing  for 
the  wedding  and  honeymoon.  However,  modem  women  do  not 
generally  assemble  nearly  as  large  a  trousseau  as  women  of  the 
past  did. 


In  about  1930,  for  example,  a  Swiss  bride-to-be  and  her  sisters  were  reported  by  a  visitor 
to  have  spent  countless  hours  embroidering  sheets  for  the  wedding  bed.  A  lifetime's  supply 
of  embroidered  tablecloths,  napkins,  towels  and  bedspreads  were  also  part  of  this  trousseau. 
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In  the  nineteenth  century,  a  Turkish  bride  left  her  home  for  married  life  armed  with 
mattresses,  pillows,  quilts,  sheets,  copper  kitchen  utensils,  furniture  and  many  small  items 
such  as  silver-mounted  dustpans  and  trays  elegantly  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl. 

The  trousseau  (from  the  French  word  trousse,  meaning  "bundle")  was  thought  about 
by  Italian  girls  from  infancy.  Petticoats,  nightdresses,  and  underwear  of  all  kinds  embroidered 
and  trimmed  with  rich  lace  were  counted  in  sixes  of  dozens  if  the  bride  were  from  a  wealthy 
family,  and  even  peasant  girls  had  dozens  of  articles  in  their  trousseau. 

Wedding  gifts  are  usually  given  to  the  bride  and  groom  by  those  invited  to  share  in  the 
wedding  celebration.  The  gifts  are  meant  to  help  the  couple  fiimish  a  home  of  their  own. 
Quite  often  gifts  are  delivered  to  the  bride's  home  before  the  wedding  but,  increasingly,  gifts 
are  being  brought  to  the  wedding  reception  and  opened  there  or  on  the  day  following  the 
wedding.  Can  you  explain  practical  reasons  for  this  increase  in  popularity  of  bringing  gifts 
to  the  reception? 

A  century  ago,  Finnish  brides  collected  their  own  wedding  gifts,  armed  with  a  pillowcase 
and  led  by  an  old  married  man  with  a  top  hat  and  umbrella  (which  emphasized  that  his  job 
was  to  "shelter"  the  young  bride).  Each  household  gave  the  bride  a  gift  and  the  old  man 
a  drink.  The  job  often  took  till  evening  and  to  omit  this  bridal-collecting  was  considered 
extremely  snobbish. 

Wedding  gifts  most  often  reflect  the  anticipated  lifestyle  of  the  bridal  pair.  For  example, 
in  1906,  one  wedding  gift  to  Alice  Roosevelt  (U.S.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  eldest 
daughter)  was  a  $1  500  Boston  terrier  dog  with  its  own  complete  wardrobe  of  suits,  shoes, 
fiirs,  and  petticoats  accompanied  by  a  silver  plate  upon  which  had  been  engraved  the  dog's 
daily  care  schedule.  However,  when  Jairus  Potter,  carpenter,  married  Elizabeth  Allen,  maid, 
in  Wisconsin  in  1938,  the  wedding  presents  included  a  milking  stool  and  a  fishhook  and  line, 
items  very  much  needed  by  the  young  couple. 

In  North  America,  smaller  gifts  are  given  at  showers.  It  is  from  these  showers  that  the 
bride  may  expect  to  collect  her  basic  kitchen  utensils,  linen,  etc.  In  the  past,  showers  have 
usually  been  given  by  friends  of  the  bride  and  have  been  attended  by  female  friends  and 
relatives.  However,  the  mixed  shower  where  couples  give  a  shower  for  both  bride  and  groom 
is  becoming  increasingly  popular. 

The  modem  day  bridal  shower  is  thought  to  be  connected  in 
origin  to  the  bidden  wedding  or  brideswain  customs  of  Old  Europe. 
Bidden  weddings  could  be  a  wedding  day  event  or  could  be  an 
entertainment  held  later  when  the  new  couple  were  established  in 
their  new  home.  There  were  many  variants  of  this  custom  but  all 
included  the  bidding  of  persons  to  attend  a  party,  often  with  much 
entertainment.  Those  attending  left  gifts  and  money  to  provide  the 
young  people  with  a  comfortable  start  in  life.  Or  sometimes  a 
decorated  brideswain  or  wagon  rolled  through  the  villages 
collecting  wood,  com,  ftimiture  and  supplies  for  the  newlyweds. 


Brides  throughout  history  have  openly  displayed  the  goods  they  are  taking  into  marriage. 
In  North  America,  gifts  are  often  on  display  at  the  wedding  or  on  the  day  after  the  wedding. 
Or  a  bride  may  hold  a  trousseau  tea  a  week  before  the  wedding  at  which  she  displays  gifts, 
clothing  and  linens,  etc.,  from  her  hope  chest. 
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In  Turkey  a  century  ago,  trousseau  items  such  as  furred  undergarments,  linens  and  prayer 
carpets  were  hung  on  cords  along  the  wails  of  the  bridegroom's  house;  furniture  was  shown 
in  another  room  and  garlands  of  artificial  flowers  dressed  the  "bride's  comer"  where  her 
jewelry  glittered  under  glass. 

In  Italy  in  1880,  the  bride's  friends  transported  her  property  to  her  new  home.  The  contents 
of  the  marriage  chest  were  arranged  and  carried  throught  the  streets  by  these  friends  to  the 
admiring  looks  of  townsfolk. 

The  Stag  Party 

Throughout  history  humans  have  tended  to  be  very  superstitious  and  it  has  been  felt  that 
it  is  at  life's  most  important  moments  —  birth,  marriage,  and  death  —  that  humans  are  most 
in  need  of  protection  from  demons  or  evil  spirits.  Therefore,  from  earliest  times,  powerful 
protective  "magic"  has  been  used  at  weddings. 

Evil  spirits  were  believed  to  be  especially  active  on  the  wedding  eve.  Noise  and  racket 
were  believed  to  scare  these  demons  and  therefore  in  much  of  Europe  and  also  in  the  Middle 
East,  wedding  eve  parties  accompanied  by  much  noise  and  sometimes  the  clatter  of  breaking 
china  and  glass  were  and,  in  some  areas,  still  are  commonplace. 

In  the  Rhineland,  as  the  wedding  eve  party  ended  every  piece  of  cracked  china  in  the 
house  was  hurled  from  bedroom  windows.  Similar  customs  were  observed  in  Switzerland. 

In  the  Middle  East  music  and  dancing  still  enliven  houses  of  both  bride  and  groom  on 
their  wedding  eve.  Neither  sleeps  lest  the  spirits  strike. 

The  bridegroom's  stag  party,  which  was  originally  held  on  the  wedding  eve  with  singing, 
drinking  and,  after  the  bride's  health  had  been  drunk,  the  breaking  of  glasses,  has  a  similar 
protective  intention. 

Bell-ringing,  Horn-tooting  Customs 

Because  noise  has  been  believed  to  keep  evil  spirits  away, 
the  marriage  ceremony  itself  has,  down  through  history,  been 
accompanied  by  much  bell-ringing  and  gunfire.  Occasionally 
fireworks,  gongs,  ship's  sirens  and  foghorns  have  joined  the 
chorus. 

Since  gunfire  is  not  appreciated  in  cities  today  and  bells  are 
often  in  short  supply  as  well,  the  sound  of  well  wishers'  car  horns 
are  usually  heard  as  the  bridal  party  leaves  the  church. 

Wedding  Dress 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  the  groom  and  his  groomsmen  usually  dress  alike? 
Originally,  this  practice  grew  out  of  superstition.  All  men  were  dressed  alike  and  moved 
in  a  group  so  that  evil-wishers  or  evil  spirits  would  not  know  which  man  was  the  groom, 
and  so  that  the  groomsmen  were  available  for  the  groom's  support. 
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Similarly,  in  the  early  history  of  the  white  wedding  gown  the  bride  and  her  bridesmaids 
were  also  dressed  alike.  In  Victorian  era  wedding  photographs,  with  all  women  dressed  in 
white,  it  is  difficult  at  a  quick  glance  to  tell  who  is  the  bride.  Today  the  dresses  of  bride 
and  bridesmaids  still  look  somewhat  alike  and  the  bridesmaids  surround  the  bride  for  support. 

Prior  to  the  ISOO's,  dresses  were  not  often  bought  especially 
for  weddings.  Brides  merely  appeared  in  their  best  dresses,  or  in 
peasant  communities,  in  national  costume. 

The  first  all-white  wedding  dress  of  modem  times  appears 
to  have  been  chosen  by  Anne  of  Brittany  for  her  marriage  to  Louis 
Xn  in  1499.  White  symbolized  purity  and  also  deters  "the  evil 
eye"  which  superstition  considers  a  constant  danger  to  virgins  of 
both  sexes.  In  Orthodox  Jewish  weddings,  the  bridegroom  as  well 
as  the  bride  wears  white. 

White  has  not  been  the  wedding  colour  of  choice  in  all 
societies,  however.  During  the  American  Revolution,  American 
brides  liked  red,  the  colour  of  defiance.  Hindu  Indian  brides  wear 
a  red  silk  sari.  In  Iceland,  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  every  woman's 
goal  to  have  a  wedding  dress  of  black  velvet  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silver  thread.  Yellow  was  a  favourite  color  of  Roman 
brides  who  wore  yellow  hairnets  and  shoes. 

Even  the  most  modem  of  brides  is  still  likely  to  wear: 

"Something  old,  something  new. 
Something  borrowed,  something  blue." 

The  reason  for  wearing  blue  is  that  blue  is  considered  to  be 
the  colour  of  constancy  or  sexual  faithfulness.  Often  today's  brides 
wear  blue  garters.  Brides  usually  wear  new,  unlaundered 
undergarments  as  a  symbol  of  their  acceptance  of  a  new  life. 
However,  it  is  considered  to  bring  happiness  to  borrow  and  wear 
one  item  previously  wom  by  a  happy  bride,  such  as  a  veil. 


Confetti  and  Rice 


Until  fairly  recently,  childbearing  was,  in  most  cultures,  the 
principal  reason  for  marriage.  Thus  fertility  charms  were  all- 
important  to  those  about  to  be  married.  Brides  were  brought  into 
contact  with  babies,  seeds  and  objects  connected  with  reproduction 
as  often  as  possible.  Nuts  and  cereed  grains  became  common 
elements  of  wedding  ritual. 

When  rice  (and  its  modem  counterpart,  confetti)  are  thrown 
at  a  wedding,  it  is  a  wish  for  the  reproductive  fertility  of  the  pair. 
Interestingly  enough,  modem  research  has  found  that  Vitamin  E 
which  is  found  in  wheat  germ  and  cereals  actually  may  have  an 
influence  on  human  fertility  (if  eaten,  of  course!). 
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Traditional  wedding  cakes  have  a  layer  of  almond  paste  underlying  their  white  icing 
because  nuts  are  considered  to  be  a  very  powerful  fertility  symbol. 

The  eggs  of  animals  also  have  much  importance  as  fertility  symbols.  Fish  produce  abundant 
eggs  and  young  and  have  a  high  reputation  among  love  foods.  In  America  today,  dishes  such 
as  smoked  white  fish,  sable  carp,  smoked  salmon  and  gefillte  fish  are  often  included  on  the 
menus  of  traditional  Jewish  weddings.  Moroccan  Jews  symbolically  throw  eggs  at  the  bride 
so  that  she  may  bear  children  easily. 

Relics  of  Marriage  by  Capture 

In  numerous  cultures  in  earlier  times  overpowering  and  capturing  a  bride  was  an  accepted 
way  of  winning  a  wife.  This  practice  became  unacceptable  but  many  symbolic  rituals  related 
to  capturing  a  bride  exist  in  cultures  to  this  day. 

For  example,  theory  has  it  that  the  original  reason  the  groom  needs  a  best  man  and  other 
groomsmen  was  to  help  him  capture  his  bride,  and  the  friends  or  maids  of  the  bride  and 
the  bride's  family  were  obligated  to  try  to  resist  the  capture.  The  gift  a  bridegroom  gives 
his  best  man  recalls  the  reward  given  for  the  best  man's  aid  in  the  bridefight  and  gifts  to 
the  bridesmaids  recall  the  bribes  they  received  to  persuade  them  to  release  the  bride  (although 
gifts  to  the  bridesmaids  are  generally  given  by  the  bride  nowadays). 

In  Welsh  communities  of  the  1800's,  play  at  bride-stealing  was  common.  The  bridegroom's 
party  rode  to  the  bride's  house  to  be  confronted  by  locked  doors  and  spirited  resistance  from 
her  friends.  Scuffling  and  horseplay,  sometimes  lasting  for  several  hours,  followed.  Finally, 
resistance  was  worn  down  and  the  bride's  protectors  admitted  the  bridegroom  but  by  then 
the  bride  had  disguised  or  hidden  herself.  Eventually  she  was  carried  off  by  the  assault  party 
with  her  father,  brothers,  and  supporters  in  hot  pursuit  on  horseback.  Every  horse  in  the 
parish  was  often  pressed  into  service  for  bride-stealing.  By  careful  planning,  the  bride's  rescue 
came  just  too  late  and  the  party  finally  got  to  church  to  be  married. 

At  Moslem  weddings,  the  bride's  young  relatives  still  harass  and  tease  the  bridegroom 
and  refuse  him  entry. 

In  pioneer  America,  slighted  suitors  who  were  not  invited  to  the  wedding  often  held 
a  bride  for  ransom,  until  they  were  treated  to  a  handsome  supper  by  the  groom. 

Many  weddings  this  century  have  had  a  fun  element  of  "bride- 
napping"  woven  into  their  ritual. 

The  honeymoon  too  recalls  the  past.  In  societies  where  brides 
were  actually  captured,  it  was  considered  appropriate  for  the  couple 
to  hide  out  for  a  period  of  time  as  a  safety  measure  until  parental 
tempers  cooled.  This  is  considered  to  be  the  original  beginning 
of  the  honeymoon  custom. 


Ring  Exchange 

The  presentation  of  rings  as  a  symbol  of  formal  engagement  has  a  fairly  long  history. 
Betrothal  or  engagement  was  considered  of  major  importance  in  numerous  past  societies. 
In  Old  China,  betrothal  was  so  significant  that  if  one  (or  even  both)  of  the  pair  died,  the 
wedding  ceremony  went  ahead  as  if  nothing  had  happened;  a  single  girl  once  betrothed  was 
treated  like  a  widow. 
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In  parts  of  Britain  in  the  1800's  a  girl  whose  engagement  was  broken  by  her  fiance  could 
claim  half  of  his  property;  he  could  do  likewise. 

Gemmed  rings  were  not  common  in  earlier  times.  Gold  or  silver,  perhaps  twisted  into 
a  lover's  knot  were  chosen.  However,  in  the  1700's  and  1800's  precious  stones  whose  first 
letters  spelled  "dearest"  (diamond,  emerald,  amethyst,  ruby,  epidote,  sapphire,  and  turquoise) 
or  '*love  me"  (lapislazuli,  opal,  verd  antique,  emerald,  moonstone,  epidote)  became  popular 
rings.  The  diamond  engagement  ring  did  not  become  popular  until  the  1800's  when  exploitation 
of  south  African  diamonds  increased  their  supply  and  the  de  Beers  Company  pursued  a  high- 
powered  advertising  campaign  which  persuaded  couples  to  buy  diamonds  as  love  symbols. 

The  wedding  ring,  although  completely  absent  in  some  non-European  countries,  has  deep 
significance  in  the  U.S.,  Britain  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  Its  circular  shape  is  considered 
to  symbolize  the  everlasting  covenant  of  marriage. 


The  plain  gold  band  is  still  most  popular  but  variations  on 
this  have  a  long  history.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  I  of  Britain, 
gimmal  rings  were  popular.  They  broke  into  three  parts  —  one 
part  for  the  woman,  one  for  the  man  and  one  for  the  witness  at 
betrothal.  These  three  parts  were  later  joined  together  as  the 
wedding  ring.  Romans  choose  rings  decorated  by  two  hearts  held 
by  a  key. 

Our  double  ring  ceremony  was  brought  from  Europe  with 
returning  servicemen  after  World  War  II.  Before  this  time,  only 
wives  usually  wore  rings  in  North  America. 

Some  women  believe  that  the  ring  developed  from  the  shackle  put  about  the  bride  to 
hold  her  after  her  capture  in  ancient  times  and  therefore  refuse  to  wear  a  ring. 

In  Europe,  the  wedding  ring  is  often  worn  on  the  third  finger  of  the  right  hand.  In  America 
and  Britain,  it  is  worn  on  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand.  The  reason  suggested  for  the  choice 
of  this  finger,  taken  from  The  Manual  of  Sarum  Use  (a  book  defining  services  acceptable 
from  the  11th  century  to  the  Reformation  in  Salisbury,  England)  is  this: 

"Let  the  Bridegroom  put  the  ring  on  the  thumb  of  the  bride,  saying  -  'In  the  name  of  the 
Father;  (on  the  first  finger)  and  of  the  Son;  (on  the  second  finger)  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  (on  the 
third  finger)  Amen.'  and  diere  let  him  leave  it,  because  in  that  finger  there  is  a  certain  vein  which 
reaches  to  the  hean." 


Wedding  Flowers 


Flowers  express  fertility  or  ability  to  reproduce  and  are  seen 
at  weddings  in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  England,  they  were 
strewn  in  the  bride's  path  as  she  walked  to  the  church.  Today  the 
flower  girl  keeps  this  tradition  alive,  but  she  seldom  actually  strews 
real  flowers  or  flower  petals  anymore. 

Throwing  the  wedding  bouquet  is  a  very  common  American 
wedding  custom  which  is  derived  from  the  early  Old  English 
custom  of  "flinging  the  stocking.  " 
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Nowadays,  after  the  wedding  celebration,  the  bride  and  groom  sneak  away  to  spend  their 
wedding  night  alone.  Not  so  in  England  prior  to  the  1700's!  Then,  the  groom  was  put  to 
bed  by  his  men  and  the  bride  by  her  maids.  In  Wales,  guests  hung  around  the  bridal  chamber 
for  days  drinking,  singing,  and  making  toasts. 

Even  in  the  sober  New  England  states  of  what  is  now  the  U.S.A.,  Margaret  Baker,  in 
Wedding  Customs  and  Folklore,  reports  that  "the  entire  wedding  company,  regardless  of 
the  blushes  or  screams  of  the  bride,  marched  around  the  nuptial  couch  (wedding  bed),"  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  flinging  the  stocking  was  a  favorite  wedding-chamber  sport. 
To  do  this,  the  men  seized  the  bride's  stockings  and  the  girls  the  bridegroom's.  Then  each 
group  sat  at  the  wedding  bed's  foot  in  turn  to  toss  the  stocking  over  their  heads.  For  an  early 
marriage,  the  stocking  has  to  fall  on  the  bride  if  thrown  by  a  man  and  on  the  groom  if  thrown 
by  a  woman. 

The  Wedding  Cake 

The  wedding  cake  is  one  of  the  oldest  marriage  customs.  Our 
modem  cake  spread  to  other  countries,  from  France,  in  the  1600's. 
Then,  there  were  two  cakes:  a  rich,  heavy  fruit-filled  groom's 
cake,  and  a  lighter  bride's  cake,  covered  with  sugar  ornaments. 

Today,  these  cakes  are  most  often  combined  into  a  fruit  cake 
iced  with  sugar  and  ornamented.  However,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  fashionable  now  to  serve  only  a  bride's  cake  —  a  light 
chocolate  or  lemon  wedding  cake,  iced  and  ornamented. 

There  are  many  superstitions  surrounding  the  wedding  cake.  One  is  that  a  piece  of  the 
cake  under  one's  pillow  assures  dreams  of  future  mates.  Part  of  a  couple's  wedding  cake 
is  often  preserved  for  future  important  occasions  such  as  christenings  and  anniversaries. 

There  is  symbolism  in  sharing  food  and  drink  together.  It  denotes  sharing,  co-operation 
and  friendship.  Thus,  in  America  as  elsewhere,  couples  share  their  wedding  feasts  with  guests 
and  often  feed  each  other.  In  America,  couples  often  feed  each  other  the  first  slice  of  the 
wedding  cake.  At  Moslem  weddings,  the  couple  bite  into  the  same  sweetmeat. 

The  whole  Japanese  wedding  ceremony  revolves  about  the  sharing  of  food  and  drink. 
Within  a  shrine,  the  couple  drink  the  san-san-ku-do  or  "three-times-three",  taking  nine  sips 
from  tiered  cups  and  becoming  husband  and  wife  at  the  first  sip.  And,  at  the  wedding  feast, 
the  married  pair  drink  hot  perfumed  sdke  from  a  little  kettle  decorated  with  small  paper 
butterflies  to  ensure  that  they  are  blessed  with  children.  The  kettle's  double  spout  symbolizes 
their  intention  to  share  everything  in  life. 

During  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  the  bride  and  groom 
drink  three  times  from  a  cup  of  wine  symbolizing  their  willingness  to  sample  the  same  cup 
of  experience. 

The  Chivari 

In  North  America,  chivaries  are  common  in  some  areas  but  almost 
unknown  in  others.  A  chivari  is  a  racket  of  rough  music  and  the 
noise  of  tin  cans,  pots  and  pans  and  sheet  iron  being  beaten  below 
a  wedding  couple's  window  by  a  hooting,  shouting  group  of 
merrymakers  after  the  couple  have  gone  to  bed  on  their  wedding 
night.  Wedding  night  pranks  often  accompanied  the  chivari. 
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Originally,  in  Europe,  chi varies  were  more  angry  and  were  given  when  the  group 
disapproved  of  a  marriage  —  for  example,  when  a  widow  remarried  too  hastily  or  a  widower 
married  a  girl  much  younger  than  himself.  They  were  also  given  to  embarrass  married  couples 
who  were  involved  in  situations  such  as  adultery,  nagging  or  wifebeating  which  threatened 
stable  village  life. 

Carrying  the  Bride  Over  the  Threshold 

In  days  past,  a  newly-married  couple  often  became  married  and  moved  the  same  day 
into  their  new  home,  a  home  which  would  be  the  base  of  activity  for  them  both  and  especially 
for  the  wife  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Thus,  the  time  of  entry  into  the  new  home  was  one 
of  great  emotion.  It  was  believed  that  small  spirits  which  could  create  bad  luck  for  the  wife 
in  her  new  home  loved  to  hide  around  doorsteps  and  thresholds.  Thus  the  wife  was  quickly 
carried  over  the  threshold  into  the  house  by  her  new  husband. 

The  Marriage  Contract 

It  is  useful  to  think  of  a  wedding  ceremony  as  comprised  of  two  related  yet  separate  parts. 

First,  the  wedding  ceremony  is  an  emotional  ritual  which  is  symbolic,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  the  hopes,  fears  and  change  of  status  of  the  pair  entering  into  the  marriage. 

Secondly,  as  the  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  and  the  marriage  papers  are  signed, 
a  legally  binding  contract  between  two  persons  is  being  made.  To  break  the  marriage  after 
vows  have  been  made  and  this  contract  has  been  signed  and  witnessed  will  require  a  legal 
appeal  for  divorce  and  government  control  of  the  breaking  of  the  contract. 

It  is  not  very  romantic  to  think  of  a  marriage  contract  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  other  legal  contracts  you  may  sign  during  your 
lifetime  —  for  car  purchases,  home  mortgages,  etc.  However, 
although  there  are  very  major  differences,  there  are  many  basic 
similarities  among  these  contracts.  All  involve  a  legal  promise 
between  signing  parties  as  to  the  things  each  will  do  for  the  other. 
If  these  obligations  are  not  fulfilled,  then  parties  can  take  legal 
steps  to  either  break  or  renegotiate  the  contract  and  recover 
damages.  A  major  difference  between  marriage  contracts  and  other 
contracts  is  that  they  are  not  able  to  be  privately  renegotiated.  The 
terms  of  the  contract  of  marriage  are  set  legally  by  governments, 
as  are  the  terms  and  control  of  the  marriage's  dissolution  or  divorce. 


As  well  as  being  a  human  relationship,  then,  marriage  is  also  a  legal  and  economic 
relationship.  In  the  second  half  of  this  lesson,  we  will  concentrate  on  the  practical  rather 
than  the  symbolic  and  emotional  side  of  marriage.  We  will  look  at  some  of  the  legal  implications 
of  becoming  married  in  our  society,  and  also  of  having  the  contract  broken  through  divorce. 
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Marriage  Law 

Much  of  our  marriage  and  divorce  law  is  based  on  laws  concerning  marriage  developed 
during  the  feudal  period  in  England.  At  that  time,  land  had  to  be  protected  by  armies.  Since 
the  landowner  required  that  persons  working  the  land  do  military  service  to  protect  it,  men 
became  the  major  tenants  and,  later,  the  major  owners  of  the  land.  Since  most  wealth  was 
in  the  form  of  property  and  a  woman  had  little  chance  to  hold  this  land  herself,  when  a  man 
married  he  was  required  to  promise  to  support  his  wife.  The  wife,  in  turn,  promised  to  be 
sexually  faithful  to  her  husband.  This  made  sure  that  only  his  children  would  inherit  his  land. 

How  does  this  relate  to  us?  The  fact  is  that,  even  today,  the  two  major  promises  implied 
when  a  couple  marry  concern  sexual  faithfulness  and  emotional  and  physical  support 
obligations.  Faithfulness  and  willingness  to  be  emotionally  and  physically  supportive  are 
considered  to  be  important  in  holding  the  marriage  unit  together.  When  these  obligations 
are  not  met  in  a  marriage,  then  the  marriage  may  be  considered  to  have  broken  down,  and 
either  of  the  marriage  partners  may  sue  for  divorce. 


Wait!  You  mean  I 
have  to  forsake  even 
Gorgeous  George? 


In  Canada,  provincial  governments  have  the  right  to  make  laws  concerning  marriage, 
including  property  rights  when  a  marriage  breaks  down.  Therefore,  in  Alberta,  the  Alberta 
provincial  government  sets  out  the  requirements  for  a  legal  marriage  in  this  province  and, 
in  the  Matrimonial  Property  Act  of  1978,  states  guidelines  for  the  distribution  of  property 
owned  by  one  or  both  of  the  marriage  partners  in  the  event  of  marriage  breakdown. 

Legal  Requirements  for  Marriage  in  Alberta 

At  one  time  marriage  did  not  involve  church  or  government  control.  It  was  something 
controlled  entirely  by  the  traditions  of  the  place  where  one  lived  -  that  is,  civil  in  nature. 
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Very  gradually,  the  Church  became  more  and  more  involved,  but  the  situation  continued 
to  be  confusing  because  young  people  could  go  off  in  secret,  even  without  any  witnesses, 
and  form  valid  marriages.  All  that  was  necessary  was  for  two  single  people  to  promise  to 
live  with  each  other  as  husband  and  wife  for  life.  A  church  marriage  performed  later  in  which 
children  had  been  bom  could  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  these  earlier  secret,  but  valid  marriages. 

This  situation  created  enough  conftision  that,  in  1753,  the  English  government  passed 
the  Hardwicke  Act  which  set  out  how  valid  marriages  were  to  be  entered  into  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  new  law  said  that  a  religious  minister  must  be  present  at  the  marriage  and 
the  marriage  could  be  performed  only  after  the  couple  obtained  a  license  or  published  banns 
{church  announcements  of  the  upcoming  wedding). 

Alberta  legislation  is  similar  to  English  law  in  that  it  sets  out  license  requirements,  consent 
requirements,  and  lists  persons  who  can  perform  a  marriage  (may  be  religious  —  minister 
or  priest,  or  civil  —  justice  of  the  peace). 

In  order  to  enter  into  a  legal  marriage  in  Alberta,  you  must  meet  the  following 
requirements: 

-  you  must  be  18  years  of  age  or  have  the  approval  of  a  legal  parent  or  guardian. 

-  you  must  be  mentally  competent. 

This  means  that  you  must  be  capable  of  understanding  what  marriage  demands  and  what  the  basic 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  marriage  will  be. 

-  you  must  not  be  too  closely  related  to  your  intended  spouse. 

See  page  1 1  of  Lesson  I  of  this  Module  for  a  listing  of  persons  you  may  not  marry  in  Alberta. 

-  you  must  be  unmarried. 

Our  society  is  legally  monogamous.  If  you  are  already  married  and  marry  someone  else,  the  second 
marriage  is  void  and  you  will  have  committed  the  crime  of  bigamy. 

-  you  must  freely  consent  to  the  marriage;  you  may  not  be  forced  to  marry. 

Ownership  of  Property  in  Marriage 

During  a  marriage,  husband  and  wife  each  have  separate  control  over  their  property. 
Each  person  can,  basically,  freely  contract  with  someone  else  to  buy  or  sell  property;  each 
spouse  can  be  sued  in  his  or  her  own  name  with  respect  to  property;  and  each  spouse  has 
the  right  to  control  his  or  her  own  earnings. 

Before  1875  and  the  passage  of  the  Northwest  Territories  Act,*  women  generally 
surrendered  their  property  to  their  husbands  at  marriage  and  could  not  own  property  nor 
make  legal  contracts  on  their  own  during  the  marriage. 

From  1875,  married  women  have  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  being  able  to  own  their  own 
property  within  msuriage.  But,  until  1978,  Albertan  women  could  lose  everything  if  their 
marriage  ended  and  aU  family  property  (to  which  they  had  contributed  emotionally  and,  often, 
financially)  was  in  their  husband's  name.  Therefore,  in  1978,  the  Matrimonial  Property 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Alberta  legislature. 


•  Alberta- was  part  of  the  Northwest  Territories  then,  becoming  a  province  in  1905. 
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If  your  marriage  fails  and  you  cannot  agree  on  how  the  property  should  be  split,  this 
Act  now  gives  a  judge  the  power  to  control  division  of  all  property  owned  by  the  spouses 
separately  and  together  according  to  the  guidelines  outlined  below: 


Alberta's  Matrimonial  Property  Act  presumes  that  all  property  acquired 
during  the  marriage  by  both  spouses  together  or  apart  will  be  divided  equally 
between  the  spouses  unless  it  would  be  unfair  to  do  so.  The  judge  must  take  into 
consideration  13  points  when  deciding  how  the  property  should  be  divided: 

1. 

Contribution  made  by  each  spouse  to  the  marriage  and  to  the  well-being  of  the 
family . 

This  includes  work  as  a  homemaker,  parent,  farm  labourer,  etc. 

2. 

Contribution  made  by  a  spouse  to  any  business,  farm  or  enterprise  owned  by 
one  or  both  of  them. 

This  includes  contributions,  financial  or  otherwise,  made  directly  or  indirectly 
to  acquiring,  improving  or  managing  it. 

3. 

Contribution  made  by  each  spouse  to  acquiring,  maintaining,  or  improving  their 
property. 

4. 

The  financial  position  of  each  spouse  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  and  at  the  time 
of  the  court  hearing. 

This  can  include  income,  earning  ability,  liabilities  (debts),  obligations  (rent. 

cic^«  ui ui/criy f  ur  uiiicr  iCdCiuiccd* 

5. 

Length  of  marriage. 

6. 

Whether  the  property  was  acquired  while  the  two  parties  were  living  separately. 

7. 
8. 

Any  oral  or  written  agreement  made  between  the  spouses. 

Whether  a  spouse  gave  away  or  transferred  property  to  a  third  person. 

9. 

Whether  the  property  had  already  been  transferred  between  the  spouses  either 
by  gift,  by  agreement  (e.g.  separation  agreement),  or  by  another  Matrimonial 
Property  Order. 

10. 

Terms  of  any  previous  court  order. 

11. 

Any  tax  liabilities  of  one  spouse  which  may  result  from  the  transfer  or  sale  of 
property. 

12. 

Whether  one  spouse  has  gotten  rid  of  any  property  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
other  spouse. 

13. 

Any  other  relevant  circumstance. 

In  other  words,  what  you  own  in  your  own  name  is  yours  to  control  during  the  marriage. 
However,  if  the  marriage  fails  and  you  cannot  agree  on  how  the  property  should  be  split, 
a  judge  can  decide  how  property  gained  during  the  marriage  is  to  be  most  fairly  split.  The 
only  way  to  prevent  the  court's  control  of  property  division  at  marriage  breakup  is  for  a 
husband  and  wife  to  have  drawn  up  a  special  legally  binding  contract  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
which  states  their  desires  concerning  property  rights.  Each  spouse  must  have  received 
counselling  by  a  separate  lawyer  before  the  contract  is  signed  concerning  the  legal  rights 
being  given  up,  and  the  lawyers  involved  must  be  confident  that  neither  party  is  signing  the 
contract  under  pressure.  Then,  if  the  marriage  breaks  up,  this  signed  contract  will  control 
how  property  will  be  divided. 
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Certain  property  may  be  exempt  from  the  Matrimonial  Property  division.  If  you  owned 
property  before  your  marriage,  that  property  is  considered  yours.  Also,  if  you  inherited  property 
or  received  income  from  an  insurance  or  personal  law  suit,  it  is  considered  to  be  completely 
yours  as  well.  Any  increase  in  the  value  of  this  property  (example:  if  it  earns  interest)  may 
be  divided  equally  between  you  and  your  spouse. 

Getting  a  Divorce:    Breal<ing  The  Marriage  Contract 

Not  everyone  whose  marriage  has  broken  down  wishes  to  go  through  the  divorce 
procedure.  Separation  agreements  and  family  court  rulings  can  settle  custody  of  children, 
support  payments  and  the  splitting  up  of  property  without  a  divorce.  However,  many  people 
who  wish  to  remarry  or  wish  complete  legal  independence  from  their  spouse  do  decide  to 
file  for  divorce. 

Since  marriage  is  a  legal  contract,  it  cannot  be  legally  broken  unless  a  judge  can  be  shown 
that  there  is  just  cause  for  the  contract  to  be  broken. 

Dissolving  a  marriage  by  divorce  comes  under  federal  legislation,  passed  by  the  Parliament 
of  Canada.  A  new  Divorce  Act  was  passed  in  1985,  and  came  into  effect  on  June  1,  1986. 
This  Act  states  the  circumstances  under  which  the  marriage  contract  may  be  legally  dissolved 
and  directs  judges  as  to  what  must  be  considered  in  deciding  matters  of  custody  of  children 
of  the  marrage,  and  deciding  support  payments. 

The  new  Divorce  Act  of  1985  states  that  the  only  ground  for  divorce  is  "marriage 
breakdown"  which  may  be  due  to  mental  cruelty,  physical  cruelty,  adultery,  or  the  spouses 
having  lived  separate  and  apart  for  one  year. 

Either  spouse  may  begin  divorce  proceedings,  and,  once  granted,  the  divorce  becomes 
final  on  the  31st  day  from  that  date. 

Lawyers  are  instructed  by  the  Divorce  Act  that  they  must  advise  the  person  who  petitions 
for  divorce  (begins  the  legal  divorce  case)  of  marriage  counselling  services  available  which 
may  help  save  the  marriage  and  of  counselling  services  available  (called  mediation  services) 
which  may  help  the  spouses  together  to  come  to  some  acceptable  decisions  about  child  custody 
and  support. 

Custody  means  who  has  responsibility  for  children  of  the  marriage.  Support  or 
maintenance  payments  are  amounts  of  money  paid  by  one  spouse  to  maintain  the  living  costs 
of  the  children  and,  possibly,  the  other  spouse  after  the  divorce. 

If  the  judge  begins  to  hear  a  divorce  case  and  feels  there  is  some  hope  that  the  marriage 
may  be  saved,  he  or  she  may  take  steps  to  see  that  there  is  the  opportunity  for  marriage 
counselling  provided  before  the  divorce  case  progresses  further. 

If  a  divorce  is  uncontested  {not  legally  fought  against),  if  the  judge  feels  there  is  clear 
enough  evidence  of  marriage  breakdown,  and  if  the  spouses  can  come  to  arrangements 
concerning  property  dispersion,  custody  and  maintenance  which  are  agreeable  to  the  judge, 
then  a  divorce  may  proceed  rather  smoothly.  If,  however,  some  parts  of  the  divorce  are 
contested  {legally  argued  about  in  court)  or  the  judge  does  not  agree  with  some  proposed 
provisions  of  the  divorce  settlement,  or  the  judge  is  not  convinced  there  is  evidence  of  marriage 
breakdown,  then  the  process  of  breaking  the  marriage  contract  may  become  more  difficult. 
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Deciding  Child  Custody 

Child  Custody  means  having  legal  responsibility  for  a  child's  welfare— care ,  upbringing, 
and  education.  At  divorce,  since  the  parents  will  no  longer  be  living  together,  a  judge  often 
gives  custody  of  each  child  of  the  marriage  to  one  parent  or  the  other. 

The  judge's  main  concern  in  deciding  child  custody  will  always  be  what  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  child.  Often  the  court  will  appoint  a  legal  investigator  called  an  Amicus  Curiae 
to  investigate  both  parents'  situation  and  represent  the  child's  best  interests  in  court  by  making 
recommendations  to  the  judge  concerning  custody. 

When  one  parent  has  custody  of  a  child  or  children,  the  judge  usually  awards  the  other 
parent  access  or  the  guaranteed  right  to  see  the  children. 

The  Divorce  Act  requires  that  a  spouse  without  actual  custody  of  his  or  her  child  have 
the  right  to  information  regarding  the  health,  general  welfare  and  education  of  children  of 
the  marriage  from  the  spouse  having  custody. 

When  awarding  custody  to  one  parent,  the  judge  considers  the  willingness  of  that  parent 
to  provide  the  other  parent  with  access  to  the  child.  The  Act  considers  it  very  important  that 
the  child  have  the  maximum  contact  possible  with  both  parents. 

Increasing  numbers  of  divorcing  parents  are  requesting  what  is  known  as  joint  custody 
of  their  children.  In  other  words,  both  parents  maintain  equal  responsibility  for,  or  custody 
of,  the  children  although  the  children  may,  in  fact,  live  mainly  with  only  one  of  the  parents. 

The  court,  at  its  discretion,  may  also  allow  persons  other  than  the  parents  to  apply  for 
custody  of,  or  access  to  the  children  of  the  marriage. 

Deciding  Support  Payments 

The  obligation  to  pay  the  costs  of  supporting  children  of  the 
marriage  is  placed  upon  both  parents,  not  just  the  parent  having 
custody  of  the  children  after  divorce.  Therefore,  the  parent  who 
does  not  have  custody  of  the  child  or  children  will  be  required 
to  pay  money  to  the  custodial  parent  to  help  support  each  child 
until  that  child  is  a  minimum  of  sixteen  years  of  age  and,  possibly, 
several  years  longer. 

Not  all  divorced,  non-custodial  parents  pay  the  same  amount  of  child  support.  In  deciding 
upon  what  payments  to  award,  the  judge  considers  the  income  of  both  spouses  —  their  ability 
to  pay  for  support  of  their  child  -  and  then  tries  to  divide  costs  fairly. 

The  judge  may  also  award  support  to  one  of  the  spouses  to  be  paid  by  the  other  spouse. 
In  doing  this,  the  judge  is  instructed  to: 

(a)  recognize  any  economic  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  the  spouses  arising  from 
the  marriage  or  its  breakdown, 

(b)  apportion  between  the  spouses  any  special  costs  of  caring  for  any  child  of  the 
marriage, 

(c)  relieve  any  economic  hardship  of  the  spouses  due  to  the  marriage  breakdown,  and, 

(d)  promote,  as  much  as  possible,  economic  self-sufficiency  of  each  spouse  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  after  the  divorce. 
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In  general,  when  awarding  support  payments,  the  judge  considers  "the  condition,  means, 
needs,  and  other  circumstances  of  each  spouse  and  of  any  children  of  the  marriage  for  whom 
support  is  sought."  The  judge  will  consider  the  length  of  time  the  spouses  lived  together, 
the  functions  performed  by  each  spouse  while  they  lived  together  and  any  order,  agreement, 
or  arrangement  already  made  relating  to  support  of  a  spouse  or  child. 

The  Maintenance  Enforcement  Act  -  1985 

Sometimes  an  ex-spouse  does  not  want  to  make  his  or  her  support  payments.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  pursue  the  ex-spouse  in  the  courts  in  order  to  force  payment. 

If  the  ex-spouse  does  not  make  payments,  his  or  her  wages  may  be  attached  (part  of 
the  wages  may  be  obtained  for  support  payments).  The  spouse  also  risks  fines  and/or  jail. 

Since  there  is  now  a  reciprocal  agreement  between  provinces  to  enforce  each  other's 
legislation  concerning  support  payments,  an  ex-spouse  may  be  pursued  legally  if  payments 
are  not  made  even  if  he  or  she  leaves  the  province. 

Challenging  Terms  of  the  Divorce 

You  should  be  aware  that  custody  and  support  terms  of  the  divorce  can  be  legally 
challenged  at  any  time  after  the  divorce  if  the  condition,  circumstances,  needs  or  means  of 
the  spouses  or  children  in  their  custody  changes. 

In  Conclusion 

Marriage  is  an  emotional  and  legal  contract  that  is  definitely  much  easier  to  get  into 
than  to  get  out  of.  Therefore,  the  choice  of  a  marriage  partner  is  a  decision  worth  a  lot  of 
thought. 

In  fact,  perhaps  we  should  say  that  the  choice  of  a  mate  is  a  decision  worth  much  thought 
because,  as  we  will  see  in  Lesson  4,  living  together  rather  than  marrying  also  has  legal  results. 

In  the  next  lesson  of  this  module  we  will  deal  with  factors  generally  considered  important 
in  our  culture  in  choosing  a  marriage  partner. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  in  closing  that  although  the  information  we  have  given 
concerning  the  legalities  of  marriage  and  divorce  is  as  accurate  as  we  can  make  it  at  printing 
date,  the  law  and  its  interpretation  may  change  over  time.  For  the  most  up-to-date  and 
professional  information  concerning  legal  matters,  you  are  always  well-advised  to  consult 
with  a  lawyer. 
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Self-Study  Exercises 
EXERCISE  1:  Matching 


Please  match  the  following  terms  in  List  A  with  the  definitions  and  explanations  in  List 
B  by  placing  the  number  of  the  correct  term  in  the  space  to  the  left  of  each  description.  You 
may  not  need  to  use  all  of  the  terms  given  in  List  A. 


List  A 


List  B 


1.  Hardwicke  Act 

2.  Amicus  Curiae 

3.  18  years  old 

4.  16  years  old 

5.  Matrimonial  Property  Act 

6.  to  commit  bigamy 

7.  to  contest 

8.  trousseau 

9.  chivari 

10.  custody 

1 1 .  banns 

12.  Maintenance  Enforcement 
Act 

13.  21  years  old 

14.  betrothed 

15.  flinging  the  stocking 


minimum  age  to  marry  without  parental 
consent  in  Alberta  (Page  10) 


b.   to  fight  (Page  12) 


c.    to  have  legal  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
for  a  child  (Pages  12-13) 


d.   being  married  to  two  persons  at  the  same 
time  in  a  monogamous  society  (Page  10) 


e.    legislation  which  helps  ex-spouses  collect 
support  payments  (Page  14) 


f.    hounding  the  newly  married  couple  with 
rough  noise  and  song  (Page  7) 


g.   person  who  represents  the  child  in  court 
during  a  divorce  hearing  (Page  13) 


h.   legislation  which  governs  division  of 
property  at  marriage  breakdown  (Page  1 1) 


i.    origin  of  throwing  the  bouquet  (Page  6) 


j.    church   announcements   of  a  coming 
wedding  (Page  10) 


k.   engaged  (Pages  5-6) 
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EXERCISE  2:   True  and  False 

Is  each  of  the  following  statements  true  or  false?  If  the  statement  is  true,  place  a  T  in 
the  space  to  the  left  of  the  statement.  If  the  statement  is  false,  place  an  F  in  the  space  to 
the  left  of  the  statement.  Change  the  highlighted  portion  of  each  false  statement  to  make  it 
correct. 

  I .     Custody  of  children  of  a  marriage  is  always  given  to  the  mother  in  the  event 

of  a  divorce.  (Page  13) 


2.     A  divorced  woman  is  entitled  to  maintenance  payments  from  her  ex-husband 
to  help  her  support  herself  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  (Page  13) 


3.     The  diamond  engagement  ring  has  been  a  tradition  of  engagement  in  North 
America  for  many  centuries,  (Page  6) 


4.     Parents  always  contribute  equal  amounts  of  money  to  child  support  after 
divorce.  (Page  13) 


5.     The  formality  of  engagement  was  much  more  important,  legally,  in  the  past 
than  it  is  today.  (Pages  5-6) 


6.     Once  custody  has  been  granted  to  one  parent,  it  can  still  be  challenged  years 
later  by  the  ex-spouse.  (Page  14) 


7.     At  the  time  of  marriage  breakdown,  all  property  goes  to  the  person  in  whose 
name  it  is  registered.  (Page  11) 
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EXERCISE  3.'   Multiple  Choice 

Select  the  best  possible  answer  and  piace  the  appropriate  letter  in  the  space  to  the  left 
of  each  question. 

  1 .     This  practice  is  thought  to  have  originated  in  times  when  brides  were  captured 

by  force.  (Page  5) 

(a)  carrying  the  bride  over  the  threshold 

(b)  the  honeymoon 

(c)  the  traditional  blue  garter 

(d)  horn-tooting 

  2.     This  practice  symbolizes  sharing  and  friendship  in  many  cultures  and  therefore 

is  a  part  of  almost  all  wedding  rituals.  (Page  7) 

(a)  decorating  with  flowers 

(b)  giving  of  rings 

(c)  eating  and  drinking  together 

(d)  none  of  these 

  3.     The  following  property  is  not  considered  property  to  be  subject  to  fair  division 

at  divorce,  but  is  exempt  from  being  divided  between  the  spouses.  (Page  12) 

(a)  property  or  money  one  spouse  has  inherited 

(b)  property  or  money  as  spouse  had  before  marriage 

(c)  money  received  as  an  accident  settlement  by  a  spouse 

(d)  all  of  these 


4.     The  following  statement  is  true.  (Page  9) 

(a)  Wedding  dresses  have  always  been  white. 

(b)  Our  marriage  laws  are  based  on  Old  English  law. 

(c)  Churches  have  always  controlled  the  performing  of  the  marriage 
ceremony. 


Complete  Exercises  4,  5  and  6  in  your  Assignment  Booklet  for 
Module  B:    Marriage  now. 
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THE  REALITIES  OF  MARRIAGE 


Introduction 

In  Lesson  2  we  talked  about  the  importance  of  choosing  a  marriage  partner  wisely.  Many 
of  us  want  a  close  marriage  relationship.  We  want  to  share  a  close  friendship  with  a  person 
who  will  help  our  personality  develop,  give  us  support  and  help  us  achieve  goals  that  are 
important  to  us. 

If  we  choose  a  partner  unwisely  and  must  dissolve  our  marriage,  this  can  hurt  both  spouses 
and  children  of  the  marriage.  It  can  also  be  very  expensive. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  ideas  which  may  help  us  choose  a  partner  who  can  help  us 
build  a  satisfying  marriage. 

Know  Yourself 

Many  teen  marriages  fail.  Marriages  between  people  who  are  at  least  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  years  old  seem  to  have  a  greater  chance  for  success. 

One  reason  this  happens  is  that  the  twenty-five  year  old  has  had  more  time  to  discover 
him  or  herself  before  deciding  upon  the  most  suitable  person  with  whom  to  share  his  or  her  life. 

A  seventeen-year-old  person  is  just  beginning  to  sort  out  what  he  or  she  wants  to  do 
in  life  (goals),  what  beliefs  are  important  for  him  to  live  by  (values),  what  he  may  like  to 
do  for  a  living,  and  what  his  main  interests  are.  The  twenty-five-year-old  has  had  an  extra 
seven  or  eight  years  to  explore  these  values,  goals  and  interests. 

In  this  lesson,  we  will  attempt  to  help  you  begin  to  think  seriously  about  what  your  major 
goals  and  values  in  life  may  be. 

Know  Your  Mate 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  goals  and  values  of  the  person  you  may  consider  marrying. 
Then  you  will  know  where  you  support  each  other  as  well  as  where  you  may  have  disagreements 
and  may  have  to  adjust  to  each  other. 

If  your  goals  and  values  conflict  too  seriously,  you  may  indeed  decide  against  this  person 
as  a  wise  choice  of  marriage  partner.  Or,  if  you  do  marry  this  person,  you  will  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  from  the  beginning  some  of  the  conflicts  you  may  face.  We  will  give 
you  some  values  exercises  which  you  may  complete  with  a  person  you  are  interested  in. 

Know  What  to  Expect  of  Marriage 

"Love  and  marriage  ...  go  together  like  a  horse  and  carriage" 

is  a  line  from  a  song  popular  in  the  1950's.  It  emphasizes  the  fact  that,  in  our  culture,  we 
do  not  usually  marry  a  person  for  whom  we  do  not  have  feelings  of  love. 
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We  emphasize  love  as  necessary  for  marriage  because  most  of  us  expect  our  marriage 
to  be  our  main  source  of  companionship,  friendship,  and  emotional  support  in  life.  However, 
we  also  realize  that  there  must  be  more  to  a  successful  marriage  than  love  because  so  many 
marriages  which  begin  in  love  end  in  the  divorce  court. 

In  this  lesson,  we  will  look  at  other  factors  besides  love  which  help  to  make  a  marriage 
strong.  We  will  look  at  what  you  may  realistically  expect  marriage  will  do  for  you.  And 
we  will  look  at  some  of  the  common  problems  which  often  arise  in  marriage. 

Reasons  For  Marrying 

Not  everyone  is  suited  to  marriage.  The  first  thing  one  should  think  about  when  considering 
marriage  is  whether  one  really  wants  to  share  life  this  closely  with  another  person. 

Some  people  find  that  marriage  does  not  really  suit  their  personality  or  their  goals  in 
life.  They  find  that  a  more  independent  life  makes  them  happiest. 

Look  at  the  following  comments  made  by  people  who  did  marry  and  who  were  trying 
to  be  honest  about  their  reasons  for  marrying.  Which  of  these  reasons  are,  in  your  opinion, 
mentally  healthy  reasons  for  marriage?  That  is,  which  reasons  will  help  a  person  grow  and 
develop? 

Which  reasons  may  lead  to  marriage  disappointment  and  difficulties? 

REASON  FOR  MARRIAGE  IS  THIS  A  GOOD  OR  POOR  REASON  FOR  MARRYING? 

1.  to  have  children   

2 .  because  I  wanted  someone  to  look 

up  to  me   

3.  for  companionship  

4.  so  I  wouldn't  be  lonely  in  my  old 

age   

5.  to  get  away  from  home   

6.  to  hurt  someone  who  hurt  me  by 

making  her  jealous   

7.  because  I  needed  someone  to  help 

me  make  decisions   

8.  because  my  parents  and  friends 

expected  it   

9.  because  I  (she)  was  pregnant   


10. 


because  I  needed  someone  to  give 
me  confidence 
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REASON  FOR  MARRIAGE  IS  THIS  A  GOOD  OR  POOR  REASON  FOR  MARRYING? 

11.  because  I  would  feel  unwhole 

unless  I  were  married   

12.  because  I  wanted  to  show  her  I'd 
always  be  her  best  friend  and  she 

could  count  on  me   

13.  because  I  wanted  to  take  care  of 

someone   

14.  so  I  didn't  have  to  worry  about 

money   

1 5 .  because  I  wanted  to  be  a  doctor '  s 

spouse   

16.  because  I  wanted  to  quit  school   

17.  so  I  could  do  as  I  pleased   

18.  to  have  someone  to  take  care  of 

me   

19.  because  we  wanted  to  work 
together  and  start  a  business.  It 

meant  a  lot  to  both  of  us.   

20.  because  I  needed  someone  to 
"back  me  up"  when  times  got 

difficult  

2 1 .  because  I  needed  someone  to  help 

me  by  understanding  my  moods   

22.  because  I  needed  someone  to 

show  me  affection   

23.  because  I  wanted  more  from  sex 

than  one-night  stands   


What  do  your  answers  tell  you  about  what  you  expect  marriage  will  do  for  you? 

As  you  can  see,  people  often  marry  to  make  up  for  personality  weaknesses  that  they 
have.  A  person  who  has  trouble  making  decisions  may  find  a  person  who  can  make  decisions 
easily  very  attractive.  Or  a  moody  person  may  consider  someone  who  is  able  to  understand 
his  moods  to  be  a  wonderful  person.  However,  when  considering  marriage,  there  is  a  great 
danger  here. 
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People  now  often  live  until  they  are  eighty  or  more  years  old.  Many  people  marry  in 
their  twenties.  This  means  that  today's  spouses  may  live  together  for  sixty  years  or  more. 
Could  a  spouse  get  tired  of  being  the  one  who  makes  all  of  the  family  decisions  for  sixty 
years?  Could  the  spouse  who  never  makes  decisions  come  to  feel  like  a  small  child  who  has 
no  power  in  the  family  after  a  few  years?  May  living  with  a  person's  moodiness  for  sixty 
years  become  very  annoying,  even  if  one  knows  his  or  her  "understanding  nature"  is 
appreciated? 

Marrying,  someone  so  that  he  or  she  can  make  up  for  personality  flaws  can  be  very  unfair. 
A  better  idea  may  be  to  try  to  become  a  better  emotionally  adjusted  person  before  marriage. 
Then  one  is  marrying  to  shsire  strengths  rather  than  to  make  up  for  personality  weaknesses. 

Maturity  For  Marriage 

Emotional  maturity  of  the  spouses  has  been  shown  to  be  the  best  predictor  of  success 
in  marriage. 

What  is  maturity?  It  is  the  development  of  a  person's  personality  to  the  point  where  this 
person  feels  responsible  for  himself  or  herself  and  is  able  to  give  care  to  others.  The  person 
understands  what  actions  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  other  people.  She  is  inclined  to 
expect  the  best.  She  knows  what  she  wants  to  achieve  in  life.  She  has  developed  ways  to 
handle  stress  and  work  at  solving  problems.  She  understands  her  own  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

In  general,  people  who  are  mature  enough  to  create  a  good  marriage  have  many  of  the 
following  traits.  Put  a  check  mark  beside  the  traits  which  sound  like  you,  which  remind  you 
of  your  own  personality. 

List  A 

  I .    You  are  not  dominated  by  moods  and  have  learned  constructive  ways  for  working 

off  feelings.  You  do  not  "take  out  your  feelings"  on  others. 

.    2.    You  are  cooperative.  You  do  not  have  to  dominate  others. 

  3.    You  have  overcome  tendencies  to  be  jealous. 

  4.    You  are  not  easily  hurt. 

  5.    You  can  be  generous  in  your  judgments  of  others  and  give  them  the  benefit 

of  the  doubt. 

  6.    You  work  to  be  adaptable,  and  are  able  to  adjust  to  differences  or  changes  which 

life  brings. 

  7.    You  have  grown  up  to  the  point  that  you  hold  positive  and  wholesome  attitudes 

about  sex  in  life. 


8. 


You  are  reasonable  cautious  about  making  decisions,  and  do  not  make  major 
choices  on  impulse,  or  act  first  and  think  later. 
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List  A 

9.    You  have  learned  good  ways  for  meeting  problems  and  do  not  turn  to  unhealthy 
or  destructive  escapes  when  under  pressure. 

10.  You  are  realistic  about  what  you  can  expect  from  life  and  what  you  must  give 
in  return.  You  do  not  live  in  a  dream  world. 

11.  You  have  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  what  kind  of  person  you  are  and  hope  to  be. 
You  know  something  of  your  own  philosophy  of  life  and  where  you  are  going. 

12.  You  can  discipline  yourself  to  meet  responsibilities  and  obligations  to  others. 

13.  You  have  learned  to  use  good  judgment  in  earning  and  spending  money,  and 
can  plan  your  finances  and  stick  to  the  plan. 

14.  You  are  reasonably  independent  of  your  parents,  yet  not  childishly  rebellious 
toward  them. 

15.  You  can  sacrifice  your  own  preferences  when  the  good  of  others  requires  it. 
You  work  to  overcome  selfishness  and  self-centeredness.  You  can  give  up 
gracefully  something  that  was  wanted  very  much. 


The  person  who  is  still  too  childish  for  marriage,  no  matter  how  old  he  or  she  is,  shows 
rather  opposite  characteristics.  Again,  check  any  characteristics  which  sound  like  you. 

List  B 

You  are  inclined  to  be  erratic  and  moody,  and  are  likely  to  impose  your  moods 
upon  others. 

You  are  competitive  and  are  aggressive  in  trying  to  have  your  own  way. 
You  tend  to  "cut  down"  or  belittle  others. 
You  are  jealous  and  easily  hurt. 

You  are  rigid,  cannot  admit  your  own  mistakes  and  try  to  change,  but  must 
always  be  right  and  others  wrong. 

You  cannot  put  yourself  in  another's  place  and  understand  how  the  other  person 
feels  or  thinks  differently  than  you  do. 

You  do  not  face  your  problems  constructively.  Rather,  you  blame  others  for 
whatever  happens  to  you,  and  you  use  escapes  such  as  temper  spells,  sulking, 
reckless  driving,  or  drinking,  when  things  upset  you. 

You  make  snap  judgments  and  impulsive  decisions  without  taking  time  to  think 
a  matter  through  or  get  all  the  facts  needed  for  making  a  wise  decision. 

You  cannot  look  ahead,  but  think  only  of  what  you  want  at  the  moment. 

You  are  generally  self-centered.  Your  own  wants  and  needs  are  more  important 
to  you  than  the  wishes  or  needs  of  anyone  else.  In  your  relationships  with  others, 
you  do  not  adjust  but  expect  others  to  adjust  to  you  and  your  ways. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
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How  do  you  rate  yourself?  Do  you  now  have  many  of  the  traits  which  would  allow  easy 
adjustment  to  marriage?  Which  traits  in  List  B  could  cause  you  the  greatest  problems?  Below 
write  a  brief  description  of  how  you  rate  your  quality  as  a  marriage  partner  at  this  point  in  time. 


Before  we  leave  this  section,  a  word  of  encouragement!  No  one  ever  develops  all  of 
the  traits  of  emotional  maturity  for  marriage.  No  one  rids  himself  or  herself  completely  of 
all  of  his  or  her  immature  traits.  If  a  person  waited  to  marry  until  he  or  she  could  check 
every  trait  in  List  A  and  none  in  List  B,  this  person  would  probably  never  marry! 

A  person  can  try  to  be  reasonably  emotionally  mature  before  considering  marriage  and 
should  be  well  aware  of  the  personality  faults  that  he  or  she  has  which  may  create  problems 
in  marriage. 

Marriage  Values 

A  person's  values  are  the  beliefs  and  attitudes  one  lives  by  and  what  one  considers  to 
be  most  important  in  life.  For  example,  one  person  may  value  material  goods  and  may  therefore 
spend  most  of  his  paycheck  on  new  furniture  or  a  new  car.  A  second  person  may  not  value 
material  goods  at  all,  but  may  spend  her  money  on  holidays  and  parties  because  she  values 
travel  and  the  experience  of  meeting  a  variety  of  people.  A  third  person  may  not  value  travel 
or  parties  and  may  base  his  social  life  around  his  family.  He  may  give  up  the  possibility 
of  material  goods  in  order  to  have  the  large  family  he  values. 

People  are  generally  happiest  if  they  marry  a  person  whose  values  are  similar  to 
their  own. 

Of  course,  no  two  people  will  have  exactly  the  same  values  in  all  areas  of  life.  Living 
with  an  exact  carbon  copy  of  oneself  could  actually  be  quite  boring.  If  a  mate's  values  are 
too  different  from  one's  own,  however,  the  partnership  may  be  quite  strained.  Instead  of 
pulling  together  to  achieve  certain  goals,  the  couple  may  often  find  themselves  pulling  in 
opposite  directions.  One  or  both  of  the  spouses  may  have  to  sacrifice  life  goals  which  are 
very  important  to  them  in  order  for  the  relationship  to  survive. 
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For  example,  one  person  may  want  to  marry  in  order  to  have  a  life  companion  but  may 
not  desire  to  become  a  parent.  This  person  may  wish  to  become  deeply  involved  in  community 
politics  or  a  career.  If  this  person  falls  in  love  with  and  marries  someone  who  is  a  "homebody" 
—  who  wants  to  build  a  family  life  around  several  children  and  who  is  not  much  interested 
in  the  larger  community,  will  the  marriage  be  able  to  survive  the  strain  of  their  different 
values  in  life?  If  one  of  these  spouses  gives  up  a  very  important  life  goal  —  for  example, 
having  children  or  a  promising  political  career,  what  strains  may  this  create  in  the  marriage? 
Even  though  these  two  people  care  very  deeply  for  each  other,  may  they  be  wiser  to  look 
elsewhere  for  a  mate?  Should  people  who  love  each  other  always  marry?  Can  the  deep  caring 
that  may  lead  to  marriage  only  come  once  in  life? 

Quite  often  people  whose  values  are  very  different  do  not  come  to  love  each  other  in 
the  first  place.  Research  has  shown  that  we  tend  to  like  best  those  people  who  share  our 
values  and  beliefs.  Acceptance  of  our  values  makes  us  feel  accepted  as  a  person.  We  then 
feel  warmth  toward  this  person  who  seems  to  accept  us. 

Values  Analysis 

Surprisingly,  couples  who  are  becoming  serious  about  each  other  sometimes  do  not  discuss 
their  life  values  and  goals.  They  may  just  assume  that  their  mate  feels  the  way  they  do  about 
matters  such  as  having  children  and  spending  money.  They  may  assume  their  mate  will  be 
willing  and  able  to  go  along  with  their  wishes  after  marriage.  They  may  assume  they  will 
change  their  mate's  ideas  after  marriage.  None  of  these  assumptions  may  turn  out  to  be  true. 

It  is  always  a  good  idea  for  two  people  to  talk  about  the  following  subjects  before  marriage 
to  see  whether  their  values  clash  seriously.  If  vsdues  do  clash,  then  these  differences  can 
be  discussed. 

We  have  left  a  few  lines  after  each  topic  so  that  by  answering  the  questions  asked,  you 
may  record  some  of  your  feelings  about  your  own  values.  This  will  increase  your 
self-knowledge. 

If  you  are  now  going  out  with  someone,  you  may  wish  to  complete  this  series  of  questions 
with  them.  Some  interesting  discussion  may  result  and  you  may  learn  a  lot  about  this  other 
person's  values.  However,  for  the  exercise  to  be  valuable,  you  and  your  friend  must  feel 
comfortable  enough  to  be  able  to  express  your  honest  feelings,  not  what  you  think  the  other 
person  would  like  to  hear. 
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WHAT  ARE  YOUR  VALUES  CONCERNING... 

Children? 

•  What  do  you  like  best  and  least  about  children? 

•  Do  you  want  to  have  children  of  your  own? 

•  If  so,  how  many  children  would  you  like  to  have? 

•  How  would  you  feel  if  you  or  your  mate  were  found  to  be  sterile  and  unable  to  have 
children? 

•  Would  you  consider  adoption  of  a  child? 

•  Would  you  want  your  child  cared  for  by  a  full-time  parent,  or  would  you  want  both 
your  and  your  partner  to  work  and  have  a  family  also? 

Your  values  concerning  children  are:  


Sexual  Fidelity? 

•  What  is  your  basic  view  of  the  role  sex  plays  in  human  life? 

•  How  will  you  feel  if  your  mate  is  sexually  unfaithful  to  you  after  marriage? 

•  Will  you  consider  divorce  if  this  occurs? 

•  Do  you  believe  it  is  important  for  you  to  be  sexually  faithful  after  marriage? 

•  Can  you  explain  what  sexual  faithfulness  symbolizes  for  you? 

Your  values  concerning  sexual  fidelity  or  faithfulness  are:   
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Sex  Roles? 

•  What  is  your  mental  picture  of  a  "good"  wife?  A  "good"  husband? 

•  Who  will  work  for  wages  in  your  family? 

•  Who  will  cook,  shop,  do  housework? 

•  Who  will  care  for  children? 

•  Who  will  manage  the  household  by  making  sure  bills  are  paid  etc.? 
Your  values  concerning  sex  roles  in  marriage  are:   


Marital  Decision-Making? 

•  Who  will  make  decisions  about  child  care  and  discipline  in  your  family?  About  major 
purchases?  About  household  routines?  About  vacations? 

•  If  you  and  your  mate  seriously  disagree  about  a  decision,  how  will  the  decision  be  made? 
Your  values  concerning  decision-making  in  marriage  are:   


Goals? 

•  Picture  yourself  in  the  future!  What  do  you  want  to  achieve  in  five  years?  In  ten  years? 
In  twenty-five  years? 

•  What  would  you  be  willing  to  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  reach  these  goals? 

•  Which  of  these  goals  could  you  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  your  partner  or  family  if 
this  were  necessary? 

Your  values  concerning  future  goals  are:   
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Money? 

•  What  would  you  consider  a  reasonable  family  income  to  be? 

•  If  you  have  extra  money,  would  you  rather  spend  or  save  it? 

•  Will  you  and  your  spouse  have  a  joint  chequing  account?  Who  will  have  a  cheque 
book?  Who  will  balance  the  accounts? 

•  Will  each  spouse  have  some  spending  money  of  his/her  own? 

•  How  do  you  spend  money  you  now  receive?  (What  you  spend  money  on  may  tell 
you  much  about  what  you  value  in  life.) 

•  How  are  you  planning  to  spend  your  money  once  you  earn  a  good  regular  paycheck? 
Your  values  concerning  money  are:  


Religion? 

•  Do  you  hold  firm  religious  beliefs  or  not? 

•  How  would  you  feel  if  your  mate  were  less  religious  than  you?  More  religious  than 
you?  Of  a  different  religion  than  you? 

•  How  would  you  feel  if  you  had  to  participate  in  religious  activities  without  your  mate? 
If  your  mate  participated  in  regular  religious  activities  without  you? 

•  How  do  you  feel  about  the  religious  upbringing  of  children? 

Your  values  concerning  religion  are:   
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Politics,  Community  Involvement? 

•  How  involved  are  you  in  community  activities? 

•  Do  you  believe  it  is  important  to  be  politically  active  —  to  demonstrate  for  beliefs  etc.? 

•  Do  you  strongly  support  a  political  party? 

•  How  do  you  feel  if  your  mate  supported  an  opposing  party? 

Your  values  concerning  public  involvement  are:   


Leisure  Activities? 

•  How  do  you  best  enjoy  spending  leisure  time? 

•  Do  you  enjoy  active  or  quiet  activities? 

•  Are  you  basically  an  indoor  or  an  outdoor  person? 

•  Do  you  prefer  being  alone  or  with  a  few  close  friends,  or  at  social  activities  involving 
many  people? 

•  What  leisure  activities  would  you  expect  to  participate  in  without  your  mate? 

•  How  would  you  feel  if  you  were  excluded  from  some  activities  your  mate  enjoyed 
but  you  did  not? 

•  How  would  you  expect  to  spend  vacation  time  once  you  were  married? 

Your  values  concerning  use  of  leisure  time  are:   
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Family  Relationships? 

•  How  important  is  it  for  you  to  stay  in  close  contact  with  your  family? 

•  What  responsibilities  do  you  feel  towards  them? 

•  How  much  influence  does  your  family  have  on  your  decisions?  Do  you  look  to  them 
for  financial  help?  For  counselling? 

•  Will  your  family  easily  share  your  time  with  a  spouse  and  his/her  family?  If  not, 
how  will  you  handle  this? 

•  How  will  you  react  if  your  mate  doesn't  like  your  family?  If  your  family  doesn't 
like  your  mate? 

Your  values  concerning  relationships  with  your  family  are:   


Friendships? 

•  Do  you  expect  to  have  many  "couple"  friends  after  you  are  married?  What  leisure 
activities  can  you  envision  enjoying  together? 

•  Do  you  expect  your  mate  to  have  woman  friends  who  are  not  your  close  friends? 
Men  friends  who  are  not  your  close  friends? 

•  Do  you  expect  to  spend  some  time  with  your  friends  without  your  mate? 

•  How  will  you  react  if  your  mate  doesn't  like  your  friends?  If  you  don't  like  friends 
of  your  mate? 

Your  values  concerning  friendships  are:   


Career? 

•  Do  you  intend  to  work  for  most  of  your  lifetime? 

•  What  careers  do  you  find  most  appealing? 

•  What  do  you  expect  to  gain  by  having  a  career?  (What  needs  will  your  career  meet 
for  you?) 

•  Will  you  strive  for  promotions  in  your  career? 

•  Are  you  planning  to  take  further  education  for  your  career?  If  so,  when? 

Your  values  concerning  a  career  are:   
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An  Example  of  Value  Conflict 

Let  us  look  at  the  following  example  of  Mark  and  Lisa,  a  couple  beginning  to  think  about 
marriage.  Several  comments  they  have  made  reflect  many,  of  their  values  —  especially  their 
values  relating  to  money. 

Read  Mark's  and  Lisa's  comments  and  answer  the  questions  which  follow.  This  will 
give  you  practice  in  reading  between  the  lines  of  what  people  say  in  order  to  analyze  their 
values. 

Lisa  says: 

-  Whenever  I  needed  money  I  always  asked  Daddy  and  he  gave  it  to  me. 

-  It's  really  important  to  wear  the  latest  fashion  in  clothes. 

-  A  person  must  give  at  least  15  percent  of  his  income  to  the  church  of  his  choice. 

-  It's  important  to  remember  family  birthdays  with  something  really  nice. 

-  Laundry  and  major  cleaning  tasks  should  be  done  by  hired  help. 

-  An  automobile  should  be  an  economy  model.  One  should  spend  most  of  his  money  on  household 
items  and  attractive,  interesting  recreational  activities. 

-  "Save  for  a  Rainy  Day"  is  a  pretty  old-fashioned  motto. 

-  The  new  houses  in  Joy  Park  are  so  pretty  and  they  are  advertised  for  just  $15  000  down. 
- 1  love  parites.  It's  so  much  ftin  to  get  togetiier  with  a  bunch  of  people  and  go  somewhere! 

Mark  says: 

-  Whenever  I  needed  money,  I  earned  it.  I  had  a  paper  route  at  age  9. 

-  Clothes  should  be  durable,  clean  and  comfortable. 

-  Our  family  attended  church  on  special  holidays  like  Easter. 

-  Our  family  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  birthdays. 

-  Mom  always  did  all  the  work  around  the  house.  She  could  hand  wallpaper  or  upholster  a  chair 
like  a  professional! 

-  I'd  really  like  to  have  a  new.  big,  safe  car. 

-  As  a  newly  married  couple  it  will  be  fun  to  spend  our  evenings  at  home  or  with  friends. 

-  I'd  like  to  save  so  that  in  five  or  six  years  we  could  make  a  substantial  down  payment  on  a  well- 
built,  sturdy  house. 

Helen  Westlake 
Relationships 

pp.  272-273 
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Questions 

How  do  Mark  and  Lisa  differ  in  religious  values? 


How  do  Mark  and  Lisa  differ  in  their  sex  role  expectations  -  that  is,  what  jobs  each  expects 
the  other  to  do  in  the  marriage? 


What  does  the  giving  of  money  and  gifts  symbolize  for  Lisa?  Is  Lisa  basically  a  spender 
or  a  saver  when  it  comes  to  money?  Is  Mark  a  spender  of  a  saver? 


What  material  goods  does  each  person  value  most? 


What  does  each  person  consider  an  exciting  social  life  to  be  like? 
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Can  you  think  of  at  least  five  continuing  arguments  that  Lisa  and  Mark  could  have  becuase 
of  differing  values?  If  they  have  married,  how  could  these  conflicts  be  sorted  out? 


Would  you  recommend  that  Lisa  and  Mark  marry  or  not? 


If  Lisa  and  Mark  do  marry,  they  will  have  to  learn  to  appreciate  their  differences  in 
background  and  training.  They  will  have  to  learn  to  speak  honestly  with  each  other  about 
their  feelings  and  needs.  They  will  have  to  avoid  becomeing  competitors  for  the  use  of  family 
money.  Each  may  have  to  compromise  his  or  her  own  desires  to  accommodate  the  other. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  the  control  of  money  causes  more  arguments  in 
marriage  than  does  any  other  subject. 

Factors  to  Consider  in  Mate  Choice 

On  pages  8  to  12  of  this  lesson,  you  looked  at  some  of  your  personal  values.  We  will 
now  look  at  factors  arising  from  your  values  that  will  be  important  to  consider  in  choosing 
a  mate. 


Family  Background 

The  families  we  grow  up  in  mold  our  values  and  attitudes.  We  have  just  surveyed  the 
influence  life  values  can  have  on  marriage. 

A  person  considering  marriage  is  also  wise  to  think  about  the  effect  that  the  happiness 
of  his  or  her  home  life  as  a  child  may  have  on  chances  for  successful  adjustment  to  marriage. 
We  learn  many  of  our  coping  mechanisms  in  life  by  watching  how  our  parents  do  things 
and  them  imitating  them.  If  we  are  from  a  very  unhappy  home,  we  may  not  have  seen  many 
good  examples  of  how  to  successfully  live  with  a  mate. 

Does  this  mean  that  all  people  who  have  been  raised  in  very  unhappy  homes  are  doomed 
to  unhappy  marriages  themselves?  No!  Today's  young  people  are  beginning  to  thoughtfully 
evaluate  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses  for  marriage  and  are  taking  steps  to  overcome 
many  of  the  handicaps  they  have. 

Also,  people  who  have  had  unhappily  married  parents  may  be  especially  alert  to  danger 
signals  that  warn  of  problems  ahead. 
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People  from  unhappy  home  backgrounds  often  avoid  rushing  into  marriage  if  they  are 
not  sure  of  a  relationship.  By  being  thoughtful  and  careful,  they  can  avoid  repeating  the  mistakes 
their  parents  may  have  made. 

Family  background  may  affect  one's  choice  of  a  marriage  partner  in  other  surprising 
ways.  The  person  one  marries  will  very  likely  be  someone  living  close  to  them.  People  only 
have  a  limited  amount  of  time  and  energy  to  spend  on  love  and  courtship.  Chances  of  meeting 
and  easily  being  able  to  date  someone  increase  the  closer  they  live  to  us. 

Religion 

Differences  in  religious  belief  do  appear  to  matter  to  the  likelihood  of  marriage  success. 
Religious  beliefs  are  among  one's  most  strongly  held  beliefs  and  they  greatly  influence  the 
way  one  wishes  to  live  his  or  her  life. 

Differing  religious  values  can  cause  two  people  to  "wall  ofT'  this  important  part  of  their 
life  from  one  another  or,  possibly,  to  have  to  comprise  strongly  held  beliefs  for  the  sake 
of  peace  in  the  marriage.  This  can  be  very  stressful. 

Problems  can  occur  even  if  each  person  is  very  respectful  of  the  other's  different  values. 
Each  spouse  can  feel  lonely  and  unable  to  share  with  their  mate  the  basic  beliefs  that  help 
them  deal  with  life. 

Therefore,  families  who  are  united  in  their  religious  beliefs,  whatever  they  may  be,  tend 
to  be  the  happiest  families. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  some  sort  of  church  membership  tends  to  be  related  to  marriage 
success.  This  may  be  because  most  religious  groups  stress  values  that  support  family  life. 
Church  attendance  may  give  a  family  a  time  to  be  "together"  and  grow  closer. 

In-Laws 

Young  people  are  often  advised  to  carefully  consider  how  they  will  handle  relationships 
with  their  potential  in-laws  when  they  are  choosing  a  mate.  Most  people's  reply  to  this  is: 

"I'm  marrying  Janet  (or  Betty  or  Mary)  not  her  family!" 

However,  in  a  practical  sense,  when  we  marry,  we  do  marry  our  mate's  family.  In  fact, 
two  entire  families  are  united  by  the  marriage.  The  relationships  which  result  can  make  the 
marriage  more  satisfying  or  can  put  it  under  much  stress.  Therefore,  possible  sources  of 
friction  with  in-laws  cannot  merely  be  ignored. 

When  two  persons  marry,  they  must  accomplish  three  shifts  in  relationships: 

1.  they  must  build  a  marriage  relationship  with  their  mate; 

2.  they  must  pull  away  emotionally  from  their  own  parents,  transferring  much  of  this 
emotional  closeness  to  their  mate;  and 

3.  they  must  form  new  relationships  with  their  mate's  family. 
These  three  adjustments  can  pose  some  problems. 
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In  one  study,  couples  who  had  been  married  for  an  average  of  twenty  years  were  asked 
what  had  been  their  most  serious  problems  achieving  happiness  in  marriage.  Women  mentioned 
in-law  problems  second  and  men  mentioned  in-law  problems  third  (out  of  six  choices). 

The  following  examples  will  give  you  some  idea  of  possible  problems  which  may  arise. 

From  a  young  wife: 

"I  have  always  been  close  to  my  mother.  In  fact,  we  are  almost  like  sisters. 

When  I  got  married  and  David  and  I  had  an  argument,  I  used  to  tell  my  mom  about  it.  Of  course 
she  would  talk  to  my  dad  and  they  were  usually  inclined  to  take  my  side  in  the  argument. 

I  used  to  find  that  long  after  David  and  I  had  solved  our  problem  and  made  up,  my  parents 
were  still  angry  with  David  and  found  it  difficult  to  forgive  him. 

I  finally  realized  that  it  was  unfair  to  David  and  my  parents  to  damage  their  relationship  in 
this  way.  Now  I  try  to  rely  less  on  my  parents  and  more  on  David  for  emotional  support." 


From  a  young  husband: 

"My  mother  raised  three  sons  and  I  was  the  last.  Before  we  got  married.  Mom  and  my  wife. 
Sue,  got  along  great! 

About  a  month  or  two  after  the  wedding,  something  started  to  go  wrong.  For  example,  Susan 
had  always  loved  one  of  my  favourites  -  Mom's  chocolate  cake!  After  we  were  married,  when 
Mom  and  Dad  came  for  supper  and  Mom  brought  a  cake,  Susan  sometimes  seemed  offended  rather 
than  gratefiil. 

Once  Susan  didn't  even  serve  Mom's  cake.  She  put  it  in  the  fridge  and  served  the  canned  fruit 
and  whipped  cream  that  she  had  planned  as  dessert  instead.  I  could  tell  Mom  was  hurt,  which  really 
hurt  me! 

That  evening  Susan  and  I  had  it  out!  Our  first  full-blown  fight!  Susan  told  me  that  she  knew 
Mom  was  just  trying  to  do  something  nice  for  us.  However,  she  couldn't  help  feeling  that  somehow 
my  mom's  continual  baking  of  my  favourite  food  was  a  put  down  -  of  her  position  both  as  my 
wife  and  as  the  family  cook. 

I  really  thought  she  was  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill,  but  she  was  truly  hurt.  There 
I  was  -  caught  in  the  middle." 

Interests 

Common  interests  may  also  play  an  important  role  in  marriage  success.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  a  couple  to  have  a  lot  of  interests  in  common,  but  they  do  need  some  common  interests 
so  that  they  can  enjoy  each  other's  companionship. 

Well  adjusted  marriage  partners  usually  have  a  number  of  shared  interests.  Also,  each 
partner  has  some  separate  interests  which  express  a  unique  personality. 
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On  Marriage 

You  were  bom  together,  and  together  you  shall  be 
forevermore. 

You  shall  be  together  when  the  white  wings  of  death 
scatter  your  days. 

Aye,  you  shall  be  together  even  in  the  silent  memory 
of  God. 

But  let  there  be  spaces  in  your  togetherness. 
And  let  the  winds  of  the  heavens  dance  between  you. 
Love  one  another,  but  make  not  a  bond  of  love. 
Let  it  rather  be  a  moving  sea  between  the  shores  of  your 
souls. 

Fill  each  other's  cup  but  drink  not  from  one  cup. 
Give  one  another  of  your  bread  but  eat  not  from  the 
same  loaf. 

Sing  and  dance  together  and  be  joyous,  but  let  each  one 
of  you  be  alone. 

Even  so  the  strings  of  a  lute  are  alone  though  they  quiver 
with  the  same  music. 

Give  your  hearts  but  not  into  each  other's  keeping. 

For  only  the  hand  of  Life  can  contain  your  hearts. 

And  stand  together  yet  not  too  near  together: 

For  the  pillars  of  the  temple  stand  apart. 

And  the  oak  tree  and  cypress  grow  not  in  each  other's 

shadow. 

The  Prophet 

Kahlil  Gibran  ~  (1883-1931) 


Role  Expectations 

Arguments  over  who  will  work,  who  will  empty  the  garbage,  who  will  clean,  who  will 
feed  the  baby,  etc.  may  easily  develop  in  a  marriage. 

The  important  thing  is  to  be  aware  of  each  other's  attitudes  and  needs  in  this  area  and 
work  out  an  agreement. 


Temperament  or  Personality  of  the  Marriage  Partner 

Are  you  getting  the  idea  that  a  satisfying  marriage  requires  a  continuing  effort  — 
a  "working  at"  by  both  spouses? 

If  so,  good!  Because  this  is  probably  the  most  important  reality  of  marriage. 

"Marriage  is  an  investment  that  pays  dividends  but  only  if  you  pay  interest!" 

-  Source  of  quote 
unknown 
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At  its  best,  perhaps,  marriage  can  be  a  deep  friendship.  As  we  all  know,  friendships 
must  be  nourished.  If  a  friend  does  not  work  at  supporting  us  and  caring  for  our  needs  as 
well  as  his  own,  then  the  friendship  may  weaken. 

We  have  already  looked  at  many  of  the  personality  traits  which  help  a  person  adjust 
well  to  marriage  in  the  section  Maturity  for  Marriage. 

Let  us  give  special  attention  to  several  of  these  traits  now. 

Adaptability —  Adaptability  is  the  ease  with  which  one  adjusts  to  new  situations  and  to  many 
different  kinds  of  people.  An  adaptable  person  has  an  increased  chance  of  marriage  success 
for  several  reasons. 

You  and  your  mate  will  be  two  separate  people.  You  will  not  always  agree.  Therefore, 
every  marriage  will  involve  some  conflict.  A  person  who  cannot  easily  adapt  but  remains 
fairly  rigid  and  never  gives  in  to  his  or  her  mate  is  being  unfair.  This  attitude  may  be  resented 
by  their  marriage  partner. 

Also,  one  can  never  be  sure  what  "cards"  the  game  of  life  will  deal  to  us.  What  happens 
to  the  person  who  finds  it  difficult  to  adapt  to  changes  when  his  or  her  spouse  loses  a  job? 
When  a  spouse  or  child  is  seriously  ill?  When  a  home  is  lost  to  a  mortgage  company?  When 
an  elderly  relative  needs  a  place  to  live?  Such  stresses  are  best  absorbed  by  people  who  can 
"roll  with  the  punches"  —  who  can  find  a  way  to  face  and  adjust  to  changing  circumstances. 


Jealousy— Feelings  of  possessiveness  and  jealousy  are  natural.  This  does  not  mean  they  are 
positive  in  their  effect,  however. 

Uncontrolled  jealousy  is  sometimes  taken  to  be  a  sign  of  love,  but  it  is  not.  Consider 
the  following  example: 

"A  mother  was  reading  and  her  three-year-old  was  playing  quietly  on  the  floor.  A  neighbour 
dropped  in  and  the  two  women  began  to  talk  excitedly  about  neighbourhood  events! 

The  child  left  his  toys  and  climbed  onto  his  mother's  knee.  He  put  his  arms  around  her  neck 
so  closely  that  she  could  not  see  past  him. 

The  mother  tried  to  turn  him  around  on  her  knee  so  he  could  cuddle  while  she  talked,  but  he 
put  his  hands  on  her  cheeks  and  pulled  her  face  toward  him  saying,  "Look  at  me.  Mom!  Talk  to 
me.  Mom!" 

Fear,  not  love,  is  motivationg  this  child's  actions.  This  behaviour  may  be  expected  in 
a  three-year-old  who  is  afraid  to  share  the  attention  of  his  mother  with  others,  but  is  it  as 
easily  tolerated  in  an  eighteen-year-old?  A  thirty-year  old?  A  forty-year-old?  Can  you  think 
of  scenes  in  which  such  jealous  feelings  have  been  acted  out  by  older  persons? 
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Usually  uncontrolled  possessiveness  and  jealously  shown  by  a  person  in  his  late  teens 
or  older  shows  that  this  person  has  difficulty  having  confidence  and  trust  in  relationships 
with  others.  Therefore,  the  person  tries  to  force  the  loyalty  he  or  she  needs  to  feel  secure. 

In  a  friendship  with  such  a  demanding  person,  one  may  begin  to  feel  boxed  in  and 
overcontrolled.  This  can  cause  stress  in  any  friendship,  including  marriage. 

The  jealous  person  needs  to  take  steps  to  build  more  self-confidence  and  to  experiment 
more  with  trust  in  his  or  her  relationships.  Otherwise,  this  person  may  injure  or  lose  the 
very  friendships  he  or  she  is  most  anxious  to  keep. 


The  Habit  of  Happiness  — In  Building  a  Successful  Marriage,  Judson  and  Mary  Landis 
suggest  that: 

"One  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  a  marriageable  person  is  (that  they  have)  the  habit 
of  happiness." 

That  is,  they  feel  most  comfortable  when  they  are  in  a  happy,  positive  frame  of  mind. 
They  are  not  given  to  moodiness,  depression  or  wide  swings  in  emotional  levels. 

In  one  study  of  marriage  partners  (Luckey),  people  who  were  very  dissatisfied  with  their 
marriage  described  their  mates  as: 


gloomy 
bitter 

complaining 

frequently  angry 

too  dictatorial  or  too  passive 

blunt 

aggressive 


unkind 

impatient  with  other's  mistakes 

hard-headed 

slow  to  forgive 

skeptical 

distrustfiil 


Those  who  found  their  marriage  happy  described  their  mates  as: 


strong  but  not  dominating 

self-confident 

firm  and  fair 

generous 

not  boastful 

unselfish 


co-operative 

conventional 

not  sarcastic 

not  overly  outspoken 

responsible 

not  too  intense  or  extreme 


Time 

" Marry 'd  in  haste,  we  may  repent  at  leisure." 

-  W.  Congreve 
(1670-1729) 

People  about  to  marry  have  often  been  warned  not  to  marry  too  quickly!  It  takes  time 
to  know  the  person  you  are  considering  marrying  well  enough  to  decide  whether  this  person 
has  a  good  chance  of  being  a  satisfying  mate. 
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Of  course  most  people  have  an  inclination  not  to  want  to  analyze  their  potential  mate 
too  closely.  They  desperately  want  that  person  to  be  of  good  marriage  potential  because  they 
love  them  and  want  to  marry  them. 

Since  an  unsatisfactory  marriage  is  very  painfiii  both  to  live  in  and  to  break,  it  is  wise 
to  take  time.  Make  sure  that  you  can  live  with  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  your  partner 
before  you  make  a  commitment. 

Basic  Warning  Signals  Which  May  Indicate  Poor  Mate  Choice 

In  most  marriages  that  fail,  especially  those  that  fail  early,  there  were  danger  signals 
which  could  have  warned  the  couple  that  the  marriage  would  be  difficult.  We  will  review 
these  signals  now. 

Quarreling 

Quarrels  which  occur  between  potential  mates  should  be  given  serious  attention.  They 
can  signal  marriage  problems  ahead. 

Quarreling  may  mean  that  basic  personality  needs  are  not  being  met  in  the  relationship. 
Each  person,  perhaps  without  realizing  it,  may  be  quarreling  to  defend  needs  they  have  that 
they  feel  are  being  overlooked. 

Sometimes  quarrels  tend  to  have  a  pattern,  always  occuring  in  similar  circumstances. 
Then  perhaps  the  quarreling  is  an  outlet  for  basic  frustrations  in  a  potential  mate's  life  that 
may  be  "taken  out"  on  you. 

For  example: 

Joanne  was  confused.  She  and  John  had  had  several  biner  fights  which  had  begun  over  something 
really  unimportant! 

As  time  passed,  Joanne  began  to  recognize  a  pattern  to  these  arguments.  They  often  began  a 
short  time  after  John  had  received  a  disappointment  or  setback  at  work.  He  would  attack  her  over 
some  minor  error  she  had  made  and  she  would  react  with  surprise  and  shock  at  his  complaint.  Then 
the  fight  would  be  on! 

John's  co-workers,  though,  did  not  find  John  quarrelsome  at  all.  They  often  commented  on 
the  "cool"  he  showed  when  someone  argued  with  him. 

Joanne  finally  realized  that  John  was  really  a  highly  competitive  man  at  work.  He  was  attacking 
her  as  a  substitute  for  attacking  co-workers  who  he  resented  as  competitors  but  did  not  feel  comfortable 
arguing  with. 

She  decided  that  she  could  not  stand  a  ftiture  where  she  received  the  brunt  or  anger  or  frustration 
that  arose  in  other  areas  of  her  husband's  life,  no  matter  how  much  she  loved  him,  and  she  broke 
off  the  relationship. 

If  there  is  no  pattern  to  quarrels,  then  maybe  the  person  just  has  a  very  argumentative 
nature  and  likes  taking  exception  to  others.  If  you  find  this  reduces  your  enjoyment  of  life, 
you  may  be  wise  to  steer  clear  of  marrying  this  person! 
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"I'll  Change  Him" 

A  strong  desire  to  change  the  other  person  is  a  danger  signal.  It  means  you  less  than 
fully  accept  this  person  as  he  or  she  is. 

Basic  personality  structure  is  fairly  well  set  by  early  adulthood.  Changes  which  occur 
after  this  age  require  a  good  deal  of  effort  by  the  person  himself  and  it  is  impossible  to  force 
change  on  another  person. 

An  inability  to  accept  the  other  person's  goals  in  life  as  valuable  is  a  danger  signal  that 
should  warn  people  that  they  may  have  trouble  giving  each  other  respect  and  support. 

Does  the  Relationship  Bring  Out  "Your  Best"? 

A  satisfying  relationship  should  bring  out  the  best  in  a  person.  It  is  instead  makes  a  usually 
"steady"  person  feel  depressed,  less  confident  or  discontent,  this  may  indicate  problems 
in  the  relationship. 

"Hitting  a  Nerve" 

Subjects  that  both  persons  have  learned  to  avoid  in  conversation  or  that  either  person 
"blocks  out"  or  refuses  to  think  about  should  be  looked  at  seriously.  These  topics  are  likely 
to  be  unconsciously  recognized  sources  of  frustration  and  trouble  in  the  relationship. 

Breal(-ups 

If  a  couple  breaks  up  once  or  more  during  the  engagement  period  or  thinks  of  doing 
so,  or  if  one  person  has  nagging  doubts  about  the  relationship,  then  something  which  may 
result  in  marriage  distress  is  likely  to  be  wrong  with  the  relationship. 

Of  course,  every  cautious  person  will  have  some  doubts  as  he  or  she  approaches  marriage. 
The  type  of  doubting  we  are  referring  to  here  is  when  a  usually  confident  person  has 
uncharacteristic  periods  of  doubt.  If  family  and  friends  are  also  doubtful,  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  reason  for  these  feelings. 

Difficulties  in  Accepting  Friends 

Serious  complaints  about  or  uncomfortableness  with  each  other's  friends  may  indicate 
other  basic  differences  in  values  and  goals  in  life  and  should  be  seriously  analyzed. 

Sometimes  people  recognize  danger  signals  but  decide  to  marry  anyway  because  they 
decide  the  total  relationship  will  be  worth  dealing  with  these  problems.  If  they  have  analyzed 
their  relationship,  they  will  at  least  be  prepared  to  adjust.  Problems  will  not  hit  them  entirely 
by  surprise. 

Marriage  Expectations 

On  page  eight  of  Lesson  I  of  this  module,  you  read  the  statement: 

"To  any  great  extent,  how  happy  one  considers  oneself  to  be  in  any  relationship  is  dependent 
on  how  well  reality  matches  what  one  expected  the  relationship  to  be  like." 

If  what  occurs  in  a  situation  does  not  meet  one's  expectations,  one  is  disappointed. 
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For  example,  young  parents  who  do  not  realize  that  newborns  wake  up  every  two  hours 
or  so  to  be  fed  may  find  these  first  few  weeks  of  parenthood  a  big  shock  and  disappointment. 

A  medical  student  who  does  not  think  about  the  fact  that  being  a  doctor  means  learning 
to  help  people  deal  with  pain  and  sometimes  death  as  well  as  recovery  may  feel  he  or  she 
made  a  big  mistake  in  choosing  to  work  with  the  ill. 

Similarly,  people  who  marry  with  an  unrealistic  picture  of  what  marriage  will  be  like 
and  what  it  can  or  cannot  do  for  them  are  likely  to  be  disappointed  and,  therefore,  unhappy. 
The  fault  may  be  in  their  unreal  expectations,  not  in  their  relationship. 

Let  us  look  at  some  questions  which  may  shed  light  on  the  potential  of  marriage  —  what 
it  can  and  what  it  cannot  promise  to  do. 

Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  of  the  following  statements  about  marriage?  Complete 
this  exercise  for  yourself  and  then  read  the  comments  which  follow  to  decide  how  realistic 
you  are  in  your  expectations. 

Marriage  Expectations 

Mark  each  statement  T  (True)  or  F  (False). 

  1.    Your  mate  will  never  be  attracted  to  another  person. 

  2.   True  love  cannot  be  killed  or  destroyed. 

  3.   Good  sex  is  the  most  important  ingredient  of  a  good  marriage. 

  4.    You  don't  love  each  other  if  you  argue. 

  5.    Your  mate  will  want  to  be  with  you  more  than  with  anyone  else  at  all  times. 

  6.   Your  mate  belongs  to  you. 

  7.   The  ultimate  goal  of  marriage  is  having  a  child. 

  8.    Having  a  child  will  bring  new  vitality  to  a  boring  marriage  or  rescue  a  failing 

one. 

  9.    After  marriage,  you  will  never  be  lonely  again. 

  10.    Sacrifice  is  a  true  measure  of  love. 

  11.    Each  marriage  partner  will  change  over  time. 

  12.   The  person  you  marry  will  fulfill  all  of  your  needs. 

  13.   There  is  only  one  perfect  person  in  this  world  for  each  person  to  fall  in  love 

with. 

 .     14.    Genuine  love  will  never  experience  periods  of  hate. 

  15.    Real  love  never  requires  apologies. 

  16.    To  truly  love  each  other,  two  people  should  look  at  love  in  exactly  the  same 

way. 

  17.    Love  can  solve  all  problems. 
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If  you  have  a  fairly  realistic  view  about  what  marriage  is  like,  you  will  have  marked 
only  one  statement  as  true  (#11)  and  the  other  statements  as  false. 

How  did  you  rate?  Read  the  following  explanations  of  why  statements  were  considered 
true  or  false. 

1 .  False 

Your  mate  will  probably  be  attracted  to  many  persons  during  his/her  lifetime. 
However,  attraction  is  not  the  same  as  involvement.  Attraction  is  quite  involuntary. 
Acting  on  the  attraction  is  a  conscious  decision. 

Most  married  couples  assume  that  they  have  the  right  to  expect  that  their  mate  will 
make  decisions  that  protect  the  marriage  as  their  number  one  involvement  or  allegiance 
in  life. 

2.  False 

Some  people  would  say  that  if  love  dies,  it  probably  was  not  true  love  in  the  first 
place.  This  may  be  true.  The  couple  may  not  have  had  "true  love"  (whatever  that  is), 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  two  people  did  not  do  anything  to  nourish  the  love  they 
had  for  each  other. 

Many  newlyweds  do  not  realize  that  the  ordinary  pressures  of  living  can  do  much 
to  erode  a  loving  relationship  unless  the  couple  make  a  thoughtful  effort  to  take  time 
for  and  give  thoughtful  caring  to  each  other. 

A  person  who  was  very  cynical  of  marriage  once  said: 

"Marriage  is  like  a  hot  bath.  Once  you  get  used  to  it,  it  isn't  so  hot." 

It  does  not  take  much  intelligence  to  realize  that  you  have  to  run  more  hot  water 
into  a  tub  when  the  water  cools  off.  When  the  excitement  of  the  wedding  and  honeymoon 
are  over  and  the  couple  gets  on  with  the  daily  business  of  living,  most  marriages  need 
demonstrations  of  caring  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  relationship  as  warm  and  satisfying 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

3.  False 

Many  people  believe  that  good  sex  is  the  basis  of  a  good  marriage.  The  reverse 
is  probably  truer.  A  good  marriage  relationship  is  most  often  the  basis  of  a  good  sexual 
relationship. 

Couples  who  do  not  get  along  well  as  friends  and  do  not  have  many  common  interests 
often  find  that  sex  is  not  as  satisfying  as  it  once  was.  A  lasting  sexual  relationship  is 
most  often  the  result  of  a  relationship  that  is  fulfilling  in  many  non-sexual  ways. 

4.  False 

Since  you  will  marry  another  separate  individual  who  will  not  agree  with  you  at 
all  times,  disagreements  should  be  expected  and,  if  feelings  run  strong,  disagreements 
may  easily  turn  into  arguments. 
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People  who  care  for  one  another  try  to  learn  to  be  fair  in  their  arguments. 
They  try  not  to  cause  injury  to  their  mate  by  "dirty  fighting."  Also,  they  try  to 
argue  in  such  a  way  that  something  is  settled  or  accomplished.  They  do  not  just  argue 
over  and  over  again  about  the  same  things  without  accomplishing  any  result  except  to 
hurt  one  another. 

Arguments  can  tell  a  person  a  lot  about  their  mate's  deep  feelings.  This  requires 
careful  listening  and  the  willingness  to  be  open  to  the  other  person. 

People  who  never  argue  are  not  necessarily  happy.  Some  couples  never  argue  because 
one  person  always  gives  in  to  the  other  to  "keep  the  peace."  Or  maybe  both  persons 
are  so  afraid  of  conflict  that  they  would  rather  bury  issues  than  risk  disagreement  in 
facing  them. 

5.  False 

There  are  times  when  your  mate  would  rather  be  alone  or  will  have  needs  best 
met  by  other  friends. 

Secure  mates  realize  that  they  have  to  give  their  spouse  some  "room"  in  the 
marriage. 

6.  False 

People  who  care  for  one  another  realize  that  their  spouse  is  a  separate  person,  not 
an  extension  of  themselves.  They  support  their  spouse's  right  to  grow  as  an  individual. 

7.  False 

A  child  can  add  much  to  a  marriage  but  should  not  be  the  main  focus  of  a  marriage. 

There  is  always  the  chance  that  a  couple  will  not  be  able  to  have  children.  They 
may  not  be  lucky  enough  to  adopt  them  either,  as  there  are  very  few  children  available 
for  adoption  today. 

Children  thrive  best  when  they  see  that  their  parents  have  a  solid  relationship  into 
which  they  are  welcomed,  not  when  they  feel  that  each  parent's  main  focus  is  on  the 
children  rather  than  each  other. 

8.  False 

Usually  adjusting  to  parenthood  is  fairly  stressful.  It  can  often  break  a  marriage 
which  is  already  weak. 

For  the  good  of  the  family  life  of  the  child,  it  may  be  best  for  the  marriage  partners 
to  have  built  a  fairly  strong  relationship  before  a  pregnancy,  if  possible. 

9.  False 

Married  persons  have  no  absolute  protection  against  loneliness.  Married  persons 
can  feel  lonely  at  times  when  disagreements  are  occurring,  when  they  feel  misunderstood, 
or  go  through  a  personal  loss,  or  when  responsibilities  keep  them  somewhat  isolated. 

Having  a  mate  can  reduce  the  probability  of  loneliness,  but  cannot  eliminate  it 
entirely. 
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10.  False 

The  mate  who  sacrifices  a  great  deal  is  not  necessarily  the  mate  who  is  showing 
the  most  love. 

Sometimes  a  mate  will  sacrifice  for  spouse  or  children  but  then  demand  emotional 
payment  by  making  the  family  feel  guilty. 

Sometimes  a  mate  or  child's  emotional  growth  will  be  harmed  because  a  partner 
or  a  parent  is  always  too  ready  to  sacrifice  for  him  or  her. 

Some  degree  of  sacrifice  of  one's  own  desires  and  needs  is  necessary  in  a  marriage 
but  too  great  a  degree  of  self-sacrifice  and  be  emotionally  unhealthy  for  the  whole  family. 

11.  True 

Many  people's  basic  values  and  attitudes  change  very  little  during  their  lifetime. 
However,  some  people's  experiences  promote  great  changes  in  their  attitudes  and 
personalities. 

Some  people  change  slowly  over  time.  For  other  people  a  major  experience  in  life 
will  cause  an  immediate  and  dramatic  change. 

So  some  change  and  growth  in  one's  partner,  although  not  able  to  be  forced,  should 
be  expected.  The  person  one  marries  will  likely  not  be  exactly  the  same  person  one 
is  married  to  after  twenty  years. 

12.  False 

To  expect  one  person  to  fulfill  all  one's  needs  is  an  enormous  and  unrealistic 
expectation.  A  spouse  may  recognize  an  emotional  need  of  his/her  mate  and  yet,  because 
of  his/her  own  makeup,  may  not  be  able  to  meet  that  need. 

Therefore,  it  is  wise  to  build  a  number  of  satisfying  relationships  with  family  and 
friends  for  one's  emotional  nourishment.  A  person  must  assume  responsibility  for  finding 
ways  to  have  his  own  needs  met. 

13.  False 

Abraham  Maslow,  a  very  well-known  psychologist,  was  of  the  opinion  that  anyone 
who  is  fairly  rational,  coping,  caring  and  motivated  to  work  at  having  a  good  relationship 
could  marry  any  one  of  a  number  of  persons  with  similar  qualities  and  have  a  happy 
marriage. 

Some  romantics  view  love  as  distributed  by  a  supreme  cupid  with  a  basket  of  apples. 
The  cupid  cuts  the  apples  in  half  and  scatters  them  all  over  the  earth.  Each  half  must 
search  and  search  for  its  opposite  half  till  the  perfect  match  is  found. 

This  misconception  of  each  person's  having  a  "one  and  only"  love  leads  to 
disappointments.  There  is  more  than  one  suitable  marriage  match  for  most  people. 
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14.  False 

When  two  people  who  love  each  other  have  their  first  big  argument,  they  may 
question  whether  they  really  love  each  other  or  not. 

*'How  could  I  feel  like  I  hate  someone  I  love?"  one  bride  asked  a  pastor  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  who  counsels  many  young  couples  —  Reverend  Dennis  Wood.  Wood  explained 
that  the  disappointment  and  frustration  which  result  when  our  personality  clashes  with 
someone  we  care  for  is  normal  and  that  the  real  sign  of  lack  of  love  is  indifference. 
When  a  person  is  apathetic  and  just  does  not  care  about  how  the  other  person  feels  about 
certain  issues  in  the  marriage,  this  can  signal  more  danger  than  intense  frustration  and 
anger. 

15.  False 

The  popular  movie  Love  Story  misled  lovers  the  world  over  into  thinking  that  "love 
is  never  having  to  say  you're  sorry."  That  idea  made  the  movie  romantic,  but  who 
wants  to  be  married  for  decades  to  a  person  who  feels  that  it  is  never  necessary  to 
apologize? 

Judith  Viorst,  a  popular  journalist,  responded  to  this  issue  by  saying, 

"Love  means  never  having  to  say  you're  sorry.  Except  when  it's  your  fault  ... 
or  when  you  haven't  spoken  ail  evening  and  someone  needs  to  break  the  ice  ..." 

16.  False 

More  important  than  having  similar  definitions  of  love  is  the  security  to  respect 
the  differences  of  each  other  and  not  feel  threatened. 

Each  of  us  has  a  different  idea  of  what  love  is,  depending  upon  our  personality 
make-up,  what  we  experienced  as  children,  and  what  our  models  (usually  our  parents) 
suggested  to  us  through  their  behavior. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Bowman,  author  of  Marriage  for  Modems,  one  of  the  most  popular 
textbooks  used  in  university  marriage  classes  throughout  the  United  States,  says  the 
determination  to  have  a  good  marriage  is  the  key  to  having  a  good  marriage.  Being 
similar  in  traits  and  expecting  similar  fulfillment  of  your  love  may  enhance  your  marriage, 
but  demanding  that  the  loved  one  conform  to  your  way  of  thinking  or  doing  will  squelch 
love. 

17.  False 

Love  cannot  solve  all  problems.  Two  people  who  expect  it  to  do  that  are  in  for 
disappointments  with  each  other  and  with  love  itself. 

Love  cannot  buy  groceries,  pay  the  rent,  or  fill  an  empty  gas  tank.  Love  cannot 
compensate  for  inability  to  keep  a  job,  clumsy  interpersonal  skills,  or  for  failure  to  make 
the  ordinary  adjustments  marriage  requires.  Love  cannot  change  a  basically  unhappy 
person  into  a  cheerful,  happy  individual. 

Love  is  important.  Without  it,  marriages  fail.  But  more  than  just  love  is  required 
to  make  marriages  successful. 
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In  Summary 


TRIAL  HOUSEWIFE 

At  17  my  image  of  holy  matrimony  was  a  fairy  tale  in 
which  I  would  be  the  queen  in  my  own  little  castle,  a 
dream  in  which  all  was  bliss  and  excitement  and 
independence,  where  chores  were  performed  and  woes 
banished  as  if  by  magic.  But,  thanks  to  my  mother,  I 
was  awakened  from  that  dream. 

I  was  engaged  to  a  freshman  studying  electrical 
engineering  at  university.  We  wanted  to  get  married 
the  following  spring,  upon  my  graduation  from  high 
school.  My  parents  were  greatly  opposed.  But  after 
many  unhappy  arguments,  my  mother  suddenly  gave 
in  —  on  one  condition,  that  I  exchange  responsibilities 
with  her  for  a  month.  If  at  the  end  of  the  month  I  still 
wanted  to  get  married,  my  parents  would  give  their 
consent.  It  seemed  a  reasonable  proposal,  and  I  agreed. 

So  for  one  summer  month  I  had  the  sole 
responsibiltiy  for  the  household.  I  got  up  a  six  o'clock 
to  make  Dad's  breakfast.  I  did  all  the  laundry,  cooking, 
shopping,  and  cleaning  —  everything  that  Mother  had 
to  do  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Meanwhile,  Mother  had 
the  time  of  her  life.  She  slept  till  ten,  as  I  often  had, 
enjoyed  leisure  reading,  visited  on  the  phone.  By 
month's  end  my  storybook  vision  of  marriage  had 
dimmed  considerably.  I  was  willing,  but  reluctant,  to 
postpone  the  wedding  and  face  the  future  more 
realistically.  I  took  nurse's  training  while  Ted  finished 
coUege,  and  I'm  certain  that  those  three  years  of  waiting, 
of  experience,  of  growing  up,  paid  off.  We've  been 
happily  married  now  for  five  years,  and  have  a  lovely 
little  girl. 

Too  many  couples  look  forward  only  to  the  joys 
of  marriage,  without  thinking  about  all  the  hard  work, 
the  disappointments,  the  headaches  they  are  sure  to  face. 
Perhaps  if  more  mothers  put  their  daughters  through 
the  test  mine  did,  a  little  helpftil  realism  would  be 
injected  into  some  youthftil  dreams,  and  there  wouldn't 
be  quite  so  many  divorces. 
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Seif-Study  Exercises 
EXERCISE  1:   True  and  False 

Is  each  of  the  following  statements  true  or  false?  If  it  is  true,  place  a  T  on  the  line  to 
the  left  of  the  statement.  If  false,  place  an  F  on  the  line  to  the  left  of  the  statement. 

For  each  statement  which  is  false,  explain,  on  the  three  lines  following  the  statement, 
why  you  consider  the  statement  to  be  false. 

  1.     The  greatest  number  of  arguments  in  marriage  are  about  sex.  (Page  15) 


2.     Growing  up  in  a  very  unhappy  home  can  reduce  a  person's  chance  of  building 
a  successftil  marriage  for  him  or  herself.  (Page  15) 


3.     Differences  in  strength  of  religious  belief  do  not  usually  cause  much  stress 
in  marriage.  (Page  16) 


4.     Most  people  find  it  easy  to  think  rationally  about  marriage  and  analyze  a 
potential  marriage's  probability  of  success.  (Page  21) 


5.     Arguing  in  a  marriage  means  that  you  do  not  really  care  for  one  another. 
(Pages  24-25) 
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6.     Love  means  "never  having  to  say  you're  sorry."  (Page  27) 


7.     If  spouses  are  truly  well-suited  to  one  another,  their  marriage  should  require 
little  real  effort  to  keep  it  satisfying.  (Pages  19  and  24) 


EXERCISE  2:  Sentence  Completion 

Complete  each  statement  in  your  own  words: 
1.     Being  adaptable  helps  in  a  marriage  because  ...  (Page  19) 


2.     Being  very  jeaioiis  can  be  a  problem  in  marriage  because  ...  (Page  19) 
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Self-Development  Exercises: 

EXERCISE  1:   Family  Photographs 

Family  photographs  often  illustrate  values  which  families  hold  to  be  important.  In  analyzing 
the  values  you  have  grown  up  with,  and  that  may  affect  the  type  of  marriage  relationship 
you  desire,  it  is  often  useful  to  leaf  through  old  family  photograph  albums. 

Family  photograph  albums  may  point  out  values  held  by  your  family  concerning  use 
of  leisure  time,  the  importance  of  education,  religion,  having  children,  a  sense  of  family 
history,  and  material  goods. 

Look  at  the  family  albums  you  have.  What  events,  customs,  rituals,  and  objects  are  usually 
photographed  by  your  family?  What  does  this  tell  you  about  what  your  family  values? 


Complete  Exercises  7  and  8  in  the  Assignment  Booklet  for 
Module  B:  Marriage  now. 
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CHALLENGES  TO  MARRIAGE 


In  this  lesson,  we  will  survey  some  potential  problems  in  marriage. 

First  we  will  look  at  problems  in  communication  between  husband  and  wife.  We  will 
look  at  the  problems  of  unfair  fighting  and  quarreling  and  will  make  some  suggestions  for 
"fair  fighting"  practices  within  a  marriage.  Most  of  the  communication  information  applies 
to  child-parent  relationships  as  well  as  to  the  marriage  relationship. 

Unfortunately,  many  marriages  are  upset  by  the  very  serious  problems  of  alcoholism 
and  physical  abuse.  Therefore,  we  will  take  a  quick  look  at  these  problems. 

Finally,  we  will  look  at  the  legal  implications  or  results  of  living  with  someone  in  what 
we  often  call  a  "commonlaw"  relationship.  Some  persons  choose  this  lifestyle  as  an  alternative 
to  marriage  without  being  fully  aware  of  the  legalities  involved.  Therefore,  we  will  attempt 
to  give  you  some  background  in  this  area. 

Communicating  With  a  Marriage  Partner 

Each  of  us  is  ultimately  alone  —  an  individual  person.  Communicating  with  someone 
we  love  is  a  way  to  bridge  our  separateness  from  others. 

This  need  for  contact  begins  in  infancy,  when  an  adult's  care  makes  the  world  seem 
like  a  positive  place.  To  be  accepted  by  school  friends  becomes  very  important  during  late 
childhood  and  adolescence.  As  adults  we  are  still  threatened  by  feelings  of  aloneness,  and 
we  look  for  friends  who  care  enough  about  us  to  listen  when  we  need  to  share  good  or  bad  news. 

One  of  the  basic  ways  in  which  we  get  and  give  emotional  support  to  each  other  is  through 
marriage  and  family  living.  Therefore,  when  conmiunication  breaks  down  in  a  family, 
individual  family  members  find  this  very  emotionally  painful. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  value  marriage  partners  tend  to  place  on  good 
communication  in  marriage. 
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Values  considered  important  in  contributing  to  happiness  in  marriage,  as  reported  by 
581  husbands  and  wives 

Important  or  very 

important 

Husbands 

Wives 

Values  in  marriage 

(N-581) 

(N-581) 

Being  able  to  communicate  with  each  other 

97% 

99% 

Being  in  love  with  each  other 

94 

95 

Emotional  need  for  each  other 

88 

95 

Sexual  relations 

92 

91 

Children 

81 

84 

Personality  traits  and/or  habits  of  spouse 

81 

78 

Shared  recreational  interests 

67 

73 

Intellectual  stimulation 

65 

74 

Financial  security 

67 

69 

Shared  cultural  interests  —  music,  art,  etc. 

60 

61 

Religion 

49 

55 

Having  an  orderly  home 

56 

48 

In-laws 

43 

53 

Good  food 

32 

28 

Association  with  relatives 

22 

31 

Possessions 

24 

17 

-  Originally  from  Landis 
Building  a  Successful  Marriage 


Why  Are  You  Telling  Me  This?  Listening  for  the  Feelings  Behind  the  Words. 

Consider  the  following  quote: 

"What  happens  when  you  can't  get  through  to  each  other  —  when  he/she  never  seems  to 
understand  you  and  you  can't  say  anything  right?  The  problem  may  be  that  neither  of  you  is  listening 
to  the  feelings  behind  the  words." 

—  Marcia  Lassweil  & 
Norman  Lobsenz 

The  most  important  element  in  talk  between  caring  persons  is  understanding  the 
feelings  behind  the  words.  Effective  communication  depends  not  so  much  on  what  is  said 
as  on  why  and  how  it  is  said.  To  hear  beyond  the  words,  to  "hear"  the  emotion  behind 
them  is  basic  to  understanding  a  friend's  message. 

In  order  to  decide  how  to  react  to  another  person's  remarks,  there  is  one  question  a  person 
must  ask  —  silently,  if  not  openly  —  "Why  are  you  telling  me  this?" 
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Let  us  look  at  a  few  examples: 

Two  mothers  are  at  a  high  school  play.  One  mother  says,  "My  daughter  got  straight  A's  this 
year.  She's  a  natural  student!  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  she  isn't  all  books,  though.  I  wish  I  could 
help  get  her  interested  in  something  besides  studying." 

What  '* feeling"  message  do  you  get  from  this  communication?  That  the  mother  is  proud 
of  her  daughter?  Yes!  But  what  else?  If  you  are  really  listening  for  feelings,  if  you  really 
try  to  empathize  or  put  yourself  in  the  mother's  shoes,  what  element  of  worry  comes  across? 

How  would  you  respond  if  you  were  a  caring  friend?  By  letting  her  know  you  think 
you  understand?  By  allowing  her  to  "unload"  her  fears? 

This  example  points  out  one  of  the  main  reasons  we  talk  to  others  —  to  have  someone 
to  share  our  feelings,  to  know  that  someone  understands  and  accepts  how  we  feel  so  we  do 
not  feel  quite  alone. 

The  mother  in  the  example  above  is  attempting  to  share  a  worry,  a  negative  feeling. 
This  is  sometimes  when  we  need  sharing  the  most.  However,  people  usually  enjoy  positive 
feelings  more  if  they  are  shared  also.  One  man,  recently  divorced  after  a  fifteen  year  marriage, 
made  the  point  this  way: 

"I  had  the  most  wonderful  news  the  other  day.  My  literary  agent  called  to  tell  me  that  my  new 
book  had  been  chosen  by  one  of  the  major  book  clubs.  The  instant  I  hung  up  the  phone  I  rushed 
into  the  other  room  to  tell  my  wife  -  and  it  was  many  seconds  before  I  realized  I  didn't  have  one 
any  more.  I  can't  tell  you  how  depressed  ...  how  lonely  ...  I  felt.  There  I  was,  going  to  be  famous 
and  rich,  and  I  had  no  one  who  would  really  care,  really  know  what  this  meant  to  me." 

Sometimes,  a  spouse  may  tell  his  or  her  mate  something  because  (s)he  has  to  have  an 
outlet  for  pain  or  anger.  Here  is  a  young  wife  speaking: 

"During  the  first  year  of  our  marriage,  Don  joined  the  city  fire  department.  When  he  came 
home  from  work  he  usually  just  flopped  in  a  chair  and  watched  T.V.  for  awhile.  This  one  time, 
however,  he  paced  grimly  around  our  little  apartment.  When  I  asked  what  was  wrong,  he  kept  saying, 
'Nothing,'  but  in  such  a  controlled  voice  that  I  knew  something  was  very  wrong. 

After  a  while  he  started  talking  in  a  monotone,  almost  as  if 
I  weren't  there.  He  had  been  out  on  the  Emergency  Unit  that  day 
and  had  been  called  to  a  bad  automobile  accident  -  one  involving 
the  death  of  several  children.  As  he  described  the  grisly  scene,  I 
was  horrified!  'Why  does  he  have  to  tell  me  such  things?'  I  thought. 
As  if  Don  were  reading  my  mind,  he  looked  up  at  me  and  saw  that 
I  was  crying. 

'I  didn't  want  to  tell  you  about  it,'  he  said.  'But  I  couldn't  help 
it!'  I  was  still  smnned,  but  I  knew  what  Don  needed  and  couldn't 
ask  for.  I  went  to  him  and  held  him  and  stroked  his  back  until  he 
was  calm.  A  few  months  later  Don  said  that  was  the  moment  he 
really  knew  I  loved  him." 


Body  Language 

The  above  example  brings  up  another  factor  so  very  important  to  effective  communication 
of  feelings  -  the  power  of  '*body  language".  It  has  been  proven  that  what  we  do  with  our 
bodies  —  facial  expressions,  hand  and  arm  gestures,  touching,  voice  tones  and  body  posture 
—  conmiunicates  much  more  about  our  feelings  than  do  our  words. 

Just  for  fun,  complete  the  following  self-test  to  see  just  how  well  you  "read"  general 
body  language.  Match  the  pictures  or  descriptions  in  Column  A  with  the  emotions  portrayed 
in  Column  B.  Check  page  25  for  the  correct  answers. 
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Column  A 


2.  Shuffling  along,  hands  in  pockets 
and  eyes  on  the  floor. 

3.  Stroking  chin. 

4.  Legs   crossed,   foot  slightly 
kicking. 

5.  Chin  thrust  out,  hands  joined 
behind  back. 

6.  Hands  extending  outwards  as  one 
speaks,  palms  up. 


8.     Arms  crossed  tightly  over  chest. 


Column  B 

a.  May     show     dejection  or 
unhappiness. 

b.  May    show    impatience  or 
boredom. 

c.  May  show  thought. 

d.  May  show  authority. 

e.  May  show  anger. 

f.  May  show  fear. 

g.  May  show  sincerity,  openness, 
honesty. 

h.  May  show  that  a  person  is  feeling 
attacked,  very  defensive. 


How  well  did  you  do?  Chances  are  that  if  you  had  seen  someone  act  out  these  situations, 
you  would  have  easily  picked  up  the  emotional  message  that  they  most  often  convey. 

The  reason  that  we  stated  *'may  show"  dejection,  fear,  anger,  defensiveness  etc.  is  that 
sometimes  body  language  can  transmit  an  incorrect  message.  For  example,  the  person  who 
has  her  arms  crossed  tightly  across  her  chest  may  be  very  chilly,  and  may  be  trying  to  keep 
herself  warm  rather  than  be  feeling  defensive.  This  would  have  to  be  checked  out. 

However,  because  most  body  actions  are  done  subconsciously,  without  our  even 
thinking  about  them,  they  tend  to  tell  the  truth  about  how  we  are  feeling. 

Therefore,  married  people  can  gain  clues  to  how  their  partner  is  truly  feeling  by  being 
especially  alert  to  body  language. 

Notice  that  in  the  example  of  Don  and  his  wife,  it  was  Don's  controlled  tone  of  voice 
and  pacing  that  alerted  his  wife  to  the  fact  that  something  was  wrong.  It  was  her  stroking 
of  his  back  rather  than  what  she  sad  to  him  that  let  him  know  how  much  he  was  cared  for. 

Non-verbal  communication  or  "body  language"  could  be  an  interesting  area  for  you 
to  research  further.  There  are  usually  good  reference  texts  on  body  language  at  your  local 
library. 
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Methods  of  Resolving  Conflict 

Every  human  relationship  knows  some  conflict.  Your  ftiend  wants  to  borrow  something; 
you'd  rather  keep  it.  You  want  to  talk;  your  co-worker  wants  to  get  back  to  work.  You  want 
to  visit  a  friend;  you  date  wants  to  go  to  a  party.  You  want  to  finish  all  your  correspondence 
lessons  in  two  weeks  and  get  the  course  finished;  your  teacher  wants  you  to  send  lessons 
in  more  slowly  so  you  can  get  feedback.  The  key  to  having  satisfying  relations  with  other 
people  is  not  in  escaping  conflict  but  in  knowing  how  to  deal  with  it. 

Let  us  first  look  at  some  methods  of  dealing  with  conflict  that  usually  make  the  conflict 
worse  rather  than  resolve  it.  Many  married  couples  use  these  tactics  without  realizing  how 
damaging  they  are.  Then  we  will  suggest  several  ways  of  dealing  with  conflict  that  may  help 
to  produce  happier  results. 

Unfair  Fighting  Practices— We  owe  it  to  a  person  we  care  for  to  "fight  clean. "  There  are 
several  fighting  styles  which  are  dirty  fighting  —  which  make  a  clean,  constructive  argument 
impossible. 

According  to  psychologist  and  couples'  counsellor  Samuel  Luker,  unfair  fighters  come 
in  four  basic  styles:  the  clobberer,  the  piacater,  the  emotional  blackmailer  and  the 
courtroom  lawyer.  The  same  person  may  use  several  of  these  styles  depending  upon  the 
circumstances;  however,  many  unfair  fighters  tend  to  use  one  of  these  styles  more  than  the 
others.  See  if  you  recognize  yourself  or  other  family  members  in  the  following  descriptions. 
Be  aware  that  both  men  and  women  use  these  fighting  styles. 

Imagine  a  scene  in  which  a  husband  has  just  come  home  for  a  gourmet  supper  -  an  hour  late! 
He  explains  that  he  is  really  sorry  but  some  problems  came  up  at  the  last  minute  at  work.  He  and 
his  assistant  just  ended  up  sending  out  for  coffee  and  talking  their  problems  out.  He  forgot  about 
the  time. 

1.     The  Clobberer 

The  type  of  fighter  known  as  the  clobberer  immediately  takes  the  offensive.  She 
lashes  out  with  threats,  insults  and  intimidation,  branding  the  other  person  with  labels 
and  dragging  in  past  arguments  with  words  such  as  "always"  and  "never". 

The  reply  of  a  clobberer  to  the  above  scene  may  go  something  like  this: 


"How  can  you  come  home  this  late  and  just  casually  tell  me 
you  had  a  few  coffees  and  forgot  about  time?  You  knew  I  was 
waiting!  You  knew  I  worked  on  this  meal  all  afternoon. 

You're  the  most  inconsiderate,  selfish  person  I  know!  You 
always  pull  stunts  like  this!  You  never  think  about  anybody  but 
yourself!  Haven't  you  got  a  brain?  Couldn't  you  have  called? 

Do  this  one  more  time  and  you'll  be  making  your  own 
suppers!" 


A  clobberer's  spouse  may  get  tired  of  continually  being  attacked  or  may  have  to  leave 
the  relationship  to  preserve  his  or  her  mental  health  and  sense  of  self-confidence  and  esteem. 
And  if  two  clobberers  are  married,  the  arguments  may  get  violent! 
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2.     The  Emotional  Blackmailer 

The  emotional  blackmailer  is  not  as  loud  as  the  clobberer  but  he  or  she  is  actually 
the  nastiest  type  of  dirty  fighter.  She  usually  does  not  feel  much  self-worth  and  since 
she  does  not  know  how  to  raise  her  own  self-esteem,  the  tactic  she  uses  is  to  lower 
everyone  else's  good  feelings  about  themselves.  She  manipulates  her  partner  into  sharing 
her  misery  and  taking  most  of  the  blemie  for  it. 

The  reply  of  an  emotional  blackmailer  to  the  spoiled  dinner  scene  would  go  like  this: 


"It  would  have  been  nice  if  you  had  called  and  told  me  you'd 
be  late.  But  you  probably  didn't  even  think  about  me.  (sigh!)  And 
I  worried  so  much  about  you  that  now  I've  got  a  headache.  I  think 
I'll  just  go  to  bed  early." 


The  emotional  blackmailer  may  also  resort  to  sulking  or  tears  which  can  cause  even 
a  clobberer  to  feel  guilty.  There  is  no  comeback.  There  is  nothing  the  spouse  can  say 
to  defend  his  actions.  With  a  few  underhanded  jabs  of  guilt,  the  blackmailer  has  the 
unkind  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  now  her  mate  feels  as  unworthy  as  she  does  herself. 
The  blackmailer's  spouse  can  suffer  fairly  severe  emotional  damage  from  this  constant 
diet  of  guilt  and  may  decide  to  leave  the  relationship  to  obtain  relief  from  it. 

3.  The  Placater 

The  placater  is  afraid  of  conflict.  She  tries  to  smooth  things  over  for  fear  that  a 
display  of  anger  will  drive  away  the  other  person.  The  placater  may  actually  be  burning 
inside  but  she  will  not  let  it  show. 

A  placater  may  say  (through  clenched  teeth): 

"Don't  worry  about  being  late.  I  probably  should  have  called  you  when  you  didn't  show  up. 
No  harm  done  just  so  long  as  everything  got  straightened  out  at  work  -  that's  more  important!" 

The  placater' s  self-esteem  is  always  so  low  that  she  automatically  takes  all  the  blame 
for  conflicts  onto  herself.  A  placater  acts  like  a  subordinate  child,  a  doormat,  who  never 
explains  how  she  feels  and  who  invites  others  to  disregard  her  feelings.  She  should 
not  be  surprised  when  others  treat  her  as  she  expects. 

The  repressed  angry  feelings  of  the  placater  often  do  leak  out  in  destructive  ways 
causing  problem  relationships  with  children  or  fellow  workers  or  self-abusive  behaviour 
such  as  alcoholism  or  overeating. 

4.  The  Courtroom  Lawyer 

The  courtroom  lawyer  is  often  a  controlled  clobberer  —  a  clobberer  with  style. 
This  person  is  afraid  to  reveal  her  emotions  for  fear  of  appearing  out  of  control  and, 
therefore,  vulnerable.  She  rises  above  an  emotional  outburst  by  using  questions  and 
ice-cold,  detached  logic  to  weed  out  soft  spots  in  the  spouse's  argument  and  "nail  the 
spouse  to  the  wall." 
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For  example,  in  our  sample  conflict,  a  person  using  the  courtroom  lawyer  fighting 
style  may  say  something  like  this  (in  a  very  controlled  way): 


"You  don't  usually  discuss  company  business  after  hours,  do 
you?" 

To  this  the  mate  may  admit,  "No,  but  it  seemed  like  the  quickest 
way  this  time." 

To  which  the  courtroom  lawyer  may  reply,  "You  call  an  hour 
quick?" 

In  reply  the  mate  may  make  the  mistake  of  saying,  "Well,  no. 
but  before  we  worked  we  grabbed  a  coffee  and  sandwich  from  the 
machine  downstairs  and  that  took  a  little  time." 

Under  cross-examination,  the  mistake  has  been  made,  and  the 
accusing  spouse  may  now  zero  in  with,  "Oh,  so  you  yourself  had 
supper  then.  You  really  aren't  concerned  about  supper  at  home?" 


The  case  is  decided!  Further  controlled  questioning  may  also  reveal  that  "'Yes, 
there  was  a  phone  in  the  room"  and  "a  call  wasn't  an  impossibility."  There  is  little 
room  for  the  guilty  spouse  to  explain  or  plead  his  case. 

The  spouse  of  a  courtroom  lawyer  may  feel  that  (s)he  never  gets  a  chance  to  really 
say  what's  on  his  or  her  mind  in  a  conflict.  This  person  may  become  frustrated  and 
decide  to  end  the  relationship.  If  both  spouses  are  courtroom  lawyers,  they  may  engage 
in  numerous  cold  but  vicious  mind  games  —  games  which  neither  wins  and  which  cause 
them  to  feel  further  and  further  apart. 

What  Makes  a  Fair  Fight?— Many  books  have  been  written  which  try  to  help  people  improve 
communication  with  spouses,  children,  and  co-workers.  All  we  have  the  space  to  do  in  this 
lesson  is  to  give  you  several  basic  ideas  about  how  to  increase  chances  for  good  communication 
within  a  relationship. 

Samuel  Luker,  the  psychologist  and  couples'  counsellor  previously  mentioned,  suggests 
the  following  ideas  are  basic  to  learning  to  fight  fairly: 

-  Try  to  fight  for  what  is  the  best  solution  to  the  disagreement,  not  for  "who"  is  right. 

-  Respect  your  partner  and  yourself  -  that  is,  consider  your  partner  to  be  on  the  same  level  as 
yourself,  neither  more  important  nor  less  so.  This  is  crucial. 

-  Focus  on  the  problem  at  hand  rather  than  dragging  many  old  hurts  and  problems  into  the  new 
disagreement. 

-  Practise  listening  without  interrupting. 

-  Practise  putting  yourself  in  the  other  person's  shoes  -  understanding  his  or  her  feelings. 

-  Do  not  be  afraid  to  reveal  your  own  feelings.  Hiding  your  feelings  is  unfair  to  yourself  and  your 
mate.  Be  honest  on  the  feeling  level.  If  you're  afraid,  angry,  disappointed  or  jealous,  say  so. 

-  Avoid  airing  a  disagreement  during  what  Luker  calls  "the  arsenic  hour"  -  the  time  after  a  day  's 
work  and  before  the  evening  meal.  People  tend  to  be  uptight  and  unreasonable  during  this  time 
period. 
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Now  let  us  look  at  some  specific  recommendations  for  fair  fighting: 
1 .  Listening 

"We  have  been  given  two  ears  and  but  a  single  mouth  in  order  that  we  may  hear  more  and 
talk  less," 

-  Zeno  of  Citium 

It  is  difficult  to  listen  and  talk  at  the  same  time.  Even  though  we  may  not  be  talking 
out  loud,  we  are  often  rehearsing  and  forming  arguments  in  our  minds  while  we  could 
be  listening  to  what  the  other  person  is  saying  and  keying  into  the  feelings  he  or  she 
is  expressing.  The  very  first  element  of  good  listening  is  to  give  the  person  who  is  speaking 
our  full  attention  and  watchfiilness. 

By  doing  this  we  may  not  be  quite  as  well  prepared  for  a  cute  "comeback"  to  the 
other  person's  argument,  but  we  may  better  understand  how  the  other  person  is  feeling 
and  what  the  problem  really  is.  Therefore,  we  may  be  better  able  to  resolve  our  conflict. 

When  you  are  in  a  receptive  state  of  mind,  things  can  be  easily  understood;  you  are  listening 
when  your  real  attention  is  given  to  something,  but,  unfortunately,  most  of  us  listen  through 
a  screen  of  resistance.  We  are  screened  widi  prejudices,  ...  or  with  our  daily  worries,  desires 
and  fears.  And  with  these  for  a  screen,  we  listen.  Therefore,  we  listen  really  to  our  own 
noise,  to  our  own  sound,  not  to  what  is  being  said. 

J.  Krishnamurti 
The  First  and  Last 
Personal  Freedom 

Because  of  their  own  fears  and  insecurities,  many  spouses  become  very  defensive 
listeners  and  react  with  hostility  when  their  mate  "touches  a  nerve"  or  talks  about  an 
area  of  life  where  they  feel  vulnerable.  But  being  a  good  listener  involves  listening  for 
the  other  person's  emotions  and  then  expressing  your  own  rather  than  being  defensive. 
If  you  feel  defensive  and  attack  the  other  person  for  his/her  feelings,  this  person  may 
close  up  and  not  be  honest  with  you, 

A  person  cannot  help  how  he  is  feeling.  He  has  a  right  to  his  feelings.  You  may 
not  agree  that  he  should  feel  the  way  he  does  because  you  may  react  differently  in  the 
same  situation.  However,  you  are  two  very  different  persons  with  different  backgrounds. 
In  order  to  communicate  well,  a  couple  must  deal  with  what  each  person  is  feeling, 
not  what  someone  thinks  (s)he  should  be  feeling. 

By  accepting  a  person's  right  to  his  own  feelings  and  by  trying  to  understand 
these  feelings,  you  are  paying  this  person  the  greatest  respect,  and  this  alone  should 
help  to  motivate  both  people  to  find  an  agreeable  solution  to  their  conflict. 

Acknowledging  a  person's  feelings  does  not  mean  that  you  downplay  your  own 
feelings,  nor  decide  to  agree  with  the  other  person's  point  of  view.  It  just  means  you 
are  willing  to  acknowledge  the  other  person's  individuality  and  that  you  care  enough 
about  him/her  to  want  to  try  to  understand  him/her  better. 

Another  point  to  remember  in  being  a  good  listener  is  to  avoid  interrupting  a  person 
who  is  speaking  until  he  has  finished  expressing  a  complete  thought.  Ideas  that  do  not 
make  sense  at  first  may  become  clearer  if  you  let  the  speaker  talk  for  awhile. 
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Giving  Feedback  —  Letting  a  Person  Know  If.  You  Are  Receiving  The  Message 

An  easy  way  to  check  out  the  correctness  of  the  message  you  think  you  are  getting 
from  another  person  is  to  comment  on  what  you  are  hearing  by  using  phrases  such  as: 

"Sounds  like  " 

"Do  you  mean  that  ?" 

"Are  you  saying  that  ?" 

"Are  you  feeling  that  ?" 

This  gives  the  person  who  has  been  speaking  a  chance  to  clear  up  any 
misunderstandings.  It  also  shows  him/her  that  you  are  attempting  to  understand,  not 
judge.  Thirdly,  if  you  have  picked  up  the  message,  the  person  who  is  speaking  feels 
they  have  been  understood  —  a  very  comforting  feeling  —  even  if  the  settling  of  your 
argument  is  still  quite  far  away. 

Let  us  look  at  an  example  of  this  kind  of  feedback,  this  time  from  a  teacher/pupil 
rather  than  a  husband/ wife  relationship: 

A  student  came  to  an  instmctor  and  said,  "People  say  you  really  mark  too  hard!  How 
many  people  get  D's  and  F's  in  this  class?" 

A  new  teacher,  one  who  wasn't  confident  in  his  own  marking  abilities  may  have  quipped 
back,  "All  the  students  who  deserve  them!"  This  would  have  been  an  end  to  the 
communication. 

However,  the  teacher  being  addressed  in  this  example  felt  comfortable  with  his  own  skills 
and  did  not  react  defensively.  Instead,  he  picked  up  the  defensive,  uncomfortable  attitude 
of  the  student  both  in  what  the  student  had  said  and  in  the  swaggering,  offhand  way  the  student 
had  walked  into  the  room. 

So  the  teacher  replied,  "Sounds  like  you've  got  some  fears  of  doing  poorly  in  here." 

After  a  few  minutes  of  listening,  the  instructor  had  learned  that  the  snident  was  afraid 
of  a  low  grade  and  how  unworthy  and  ridiculed  diat  would  make  him  feel.  Then  the  instructor 
was  able  to  reassure  him  a  bit  by  explaining  what  was  involved  in  the  course.  However,  the 
greatest  reassurance  had  already  been  given,  by  way  of  the  student's  knowing  that  someone 
had  understood  his  feelings  and  cared  about  them.  If  the  teacher  had  been  wrong  about  the 
student's  feelings,  the  student  would  have  been  able  to  tell  the  teacher  this. 


Communicating  Your  Feelings  Honestly 

If  you  wish  someone  to  understand  your  side  of  a  conflict,  you  must  communicate 
how  you  feel.  The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  by  concentrating  on  giving  "I"  messages. 

Consider  the  following  examples: 

A  wife  is  nervous  because  her  husband  is  driving  quite  fast.  She  says,  "You  always  drive 
too  fast!  Would  you  please  slow  down?" 
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No  matter  how  nicely  this  is  said,  tliis  woman's  husband  would  probably  react 
defensively  because  she  is  expressing  her  own  feelings  about  the  situation  by  attacking 
him.  He  may  slow  down,  but  he  may  be  very  annoyed  and  may  not  speak  for  the  rest 
of  the  trip. 

The  wife  may  have  been  wiser  to  say: 

"I  feel  afraid  when  we  go  this  fast," 

This  is  a  statement  which  clearly  tells  how  she  is  feeling  but  does  not  blame.  If 
he  cares  that  she  feels  uncomfortable,  he  will  slow  down  and  he  will  not  feel  attacked. 

Or  take  another  example  of  a  wife  who  is  angry  because  her  husband  has  come 
home  very  late.  She  could  say: 

"Just  who  do  you  think  you  are,  coming  home  this  time  of  night?  Next  time  you  try 
this,  you'll  find  the  door  locked  and  I  don't  care  where  you  sleep." 

If  the  wife  tried  to  use  statements  instead,  she  may  truthfully  sum  up  the  situation 
like  this: 

"When  you're  out  late  at  night  and  I  don't  know  where  you  are,  I  feel  afraid  and  then 
I  get  to  feel  really  mad  at  you  for  putting  me  in  a  situation  like  that." 

This  statement  describes  honest  feelings  to  which  the  husband  can  respond,  but 
does  not  personally  attack  him.  It  encourages  further  communication  rather  than  ending 
it. 


Keeping  to  the  Topic 

The  problem  with  some  quarrels  is  that  they  escalate  and  get  way  off  topic  as  old 
hurts  and  other  conflicts  are  drawn  in.  In  fact,  the  couple  may  even  lose  track  of  what 
the  original  argument  was  about. 

Spouses  who  tend  to  do  this  a  lot  are  called  ''kitchen  sink'"  fighters  because  they 
throw  everything  but  the  kitchen  sink  at  each  other  during  an  argument. 

Look  at  the  following  example  of  a  couple  or  "kitchen  sink"  fighters: 

One  of  them,  let's  say  the  wife,  says,  "Should  we  spend  Christmas  with  my  mother  this 
year?" 

Her  husband  replies,  "Your  mother  is  always  trying  to  latch  onto  us!" 

To  this  the  wife  remarks,  "If  you  want  to  talk  about  latching  on,  what  about  your  parents? 
They  lent  us  some  money  a  few  month's  ago  and  now  they  almost  ask  for  a  bank  balance 
every  time  we  hint  that  we're  going  to  spend  a  dime." 

"Well,"  the  husband  may  snap  back,  "If  you  could  ever  finish  school  and  get  a  job, 
we  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  money  so  much.  You  want  to  be  an  equal  partner  in  this 
marriage?  Then  start  helping  me  pay  the  bills  around  here!" 

The  wife  may  then  bring  up  the  fact  of  the  husband's  lack  of  concern  about  household 
tasks,  the  children  -  and  so  on.  The  issue  of  where  to  spend  Christmas  is  lost. 
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The  best  way  to  keep  a  disagreement  from  escalating  is  to  refuse  to  rise  to  the  bait 
if  someone  starts  to  argue  off-topic. 

For  example,  when  the  wife  mentioned  her  in-law 's  close  watching  of  the  couple's 
spending,  the  husband  could  have  said: 

'Tm  willing  to  talk  about  how  my  parents  have  been  acting  later.  Right  now  let's  decide 
about  where  to  spend  Christmas." 

5.     Finding  the  Very  Best  Solution  to  the  Disagreement 

Sometimes  both  spouses  will  not  be  able  to  have  their  needs  met  in  a  conflict  and 
one  may  have  to  accommodate  the  other  if  the  other's  needs  seem  greater.  Perhaps  the 
couple  will  have  to  compromise  or  find  a  solution  which  satisfies  both  of  them  to  some 
degree  but  which  satisfies  neither  of  them  really  well. 

With  a  little  real  communication,  desire  and  thought,  it  may  be  possible  to  find 
a  solution  that  meets  the  needs  of  both  spouses,  once  these  needs  are  clearly  known. 

Consider  the  following  example: 

A  newly  married  husband  and  wife  found  themselves  arguing  frequendy  over  their  budget. 
The  wife  enjoyed  buying  impractical  but  enjoyable  items  for  herself  and  the  house.  This  gave 
her  a  feeling  of  freedom  and  independence.  The  husband  feared  that  such  purchases  would 
ruin  their  carefully  constructed  budget.  He  needed  the  reassurance  of  careful  controls  on  the 
budget  in  order  to  feel  secure. 

Once  they  realized  the  feelings  involved  in  die  disagreement,  their  solution  was  to  set 
aside  a  small  amount  of  money  each  month  for  these  impulse  purchases.  The  amount  was 
small  enough  to  be  affordable,  yet  gave  the  wife  a  chance  to  escape  from  their  spartan  lifestyle. 
Additionally,  the  husband  was  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  since  the  luxury  money  was 
now  a  budget  category  by  itself,  which  got  rid  of  the  "out  of  control"  feeling  that  came  when 
his  wife  made  unexpected  purchases.  The  plan  worked  so  well  that  the  couple  continued  to 
use  it  even  after  their  income  rose,  by  increasing  the  amount  devoted  to  luxuries. 

Getting  Help  When  You  Have  Trouble  Communicating 

Many  married  couples  realize  that  they  are  destroying  an  otherwise  caring  relationship 
because  of  poor  communication.  They  may  not  realize  why  it  is  that  they  are  having  so  much 
trouble  or  how  to  go  about  changing  their  method  of  communication. 

Quite  luckily,  there  are  professional  family  counselling  services  available  in  most 
communities.  These  agencies  may  offer  suggestions  to  help  the  couple  begin  to  work  out 
their  difficulties. 

Many  churches  provide  marriage  counselling  services  or  can  direct  their  members  to 
such  services.  If  a  person  does  not  belong  to  a  church,  contacting  the  local  health  unit  or 
social  services  department  or  the  municipal  family  services  department,  if  there  is  one,  may 
put  you  in  contact  with  counselling  services. 

You  may  also  call  the  Community  Connections  distress  lines  whose  telephone  numbers 
are  listed  on  page  19. 

You  may  wish  to  review  Module  A,  Lesson  I  for  further  information  concerning  family 
communication. 
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The  Problem  of  Violence  Within  a  Marriage 

Now  we  must  turn  to  a  problem  which  is  estimated  to  affect  one  in  ten  marriages  or 
living  together  relationships  —  physical  violence.  It  is  known  by  several  names:  spousal 
violence,  wife  beating,  wife  battering  —  but  all  terms  mean  basically  the  same  thing  —  getting 
beaten  up  by  the  person  you  are  living  with. 

Marital  violence  is  not  one-sided.  There  are  many  instances  of  husbands  being  beaten 
by  their  wives.  Experts  agree  that  there  are  more  battered  husbands  than  we  thought  but 
many  husbands  never  report  their  abuse  because  they  fear  they  will  be  ridiculed  and  their 
masculinity  will  be  questioned. 

While  husband  beating  is  a  problem,  wife  beating  is  considered  more  serious  because, 
since  husbands  are  usually  bigger  and  stronger,  the  risk  of  serious  injury  to  wives  is  greater. 
Also,  the  number  of  reported  cases  of  husband  abuse  is  insignificant  compared  to  the  number 
of  known  cases  of  wife  abuse. 

Another  very  alarming  trend  has  recentiy  come  to  light  —  dating  violence.  Greater  numbers 
of  high  school  and  college  students  are  reporting  experiencing  violence  while  dating. 

Consider  the  following  letter  to  Ann  Landers: 


Ann  Landers 

A  romance  to  forget 

Dear  Ann  Landers:  Help  me,  please.  I  am  going 
with  a  very  attractive  man.  He  wants  to  marry  me 
and  soon.  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind.  Here  are 
the  facts.  He  has  been  married  and  divorced  twice. 
I  would  be  lying  if  I  said  this  does  not  bother  me, 
because  it  does.  He  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
men  I  have  ever  met  -  handsome,  well  built, 
successful  in  his  business  and  an  excellent  athlete. 
He  is  a  man's  man  as  well  as  a  woman's  man. 

And  now  the  drawback:  he  has  a  temper  that 
flares  up  for  no  reason.  I  find  myself  weighing  and 
measuring  my  words,  never  knowing  what  will  set 
him  off.  One  innocent  sentence  can  spoil  an 
evening.  And  when  he  gets  mad,  he  gets  physical. 
Last  night  he  twisted  my  arm.  I  thought  he  had 
dislocated  my  shoulder,  but  it  was  all  right  this 
morning. 


His  temper  outbursts  occur  about  once  every 
week  or  ten  days.  He  is  sorry  later  -  then  he  is 
as  sweet  as  apple  pie.  On  balance,  do  you  think 
he  would  make  a  good  husband?  My  mother  says 
nobody's  perfect  —  that  every  girl  must  give  up 
something  to  get  something.  What  do  you  say  ?  - 
UNDECIDED 

Answer:  Give  up  something  else.  A  man  who 
twists  your  arm  during  courtship  might  break  your 
neck  after  marriage.  This  romance  is  like  forget 
it,  doll. 
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The  reason  that  many  counsellors  are  worried  about  dating  violence  is  that  it  signals 
the  beginning  of  a  cycle  which  leads  to  severe  human  misery. 

**Once  violence  starts,  it  just  goes  from  bad  to  worse,'*  warns  Mary  Haviland,  a  counsellor 
for  battered  women  in  Brooklyn,  U.S.A.  "Violence  begets  violence.  It  always  escalates.  And  if 
you  start  your  dating  life  by  experiencing  and  accepting  violence,  the  chances  for  experiencing  horrible 
violence  when  you're  older  are  great." 

Let  us  now  take  a  closer  look  at  dating  violence. 


The  Development  of  Dating  Violence 

A  young  woman  who  begins  to  be  abused  in  a  dating  relationship  usually  finds  that  her 
relationship  progresses  through  the  following  stages: 

(Again,  we  are  centering  on  women  because,  statistically,  they  experience  much  greater  levels 
of  abuse  in  dating  relationships  than  do  men.) 

1.  She  is  emotionally  or  verbally  abused. 

This  means  that  she  is  "put  down"  by  the  boyfriend  she  is  involved  with.  She  may 
be  told  that  she  is  "too  fat"  or  that  she  is  "ugly"  or  "stupid."  Her  boyfriend  may 
make  fun  of  her  ambitions,  interests,  or  abilities.  In  other  words,  she  becomes  emotionally 
abused. 

2.  She  is  physically  abused  for  the  first  time. 

She  may  be  struck  across  the  face  or  shoved  up  against  the  wall  or,  as  in  our  Ann 
Landers'  example,  her  arm  may  be  severely  twisted. 

3.  The  young  woman  is  usually  surprised  and  shocked  by  this  violent  behavior. 

4.  The  young  woman  becomes  confused.  How  could  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  care  for 
her  mistreat  her? 

A  young  woman  with  a  good  self-concept  often  realizes  that  the  problem  is  with 
the  man  and  his  tendency  to  be  violent.  Quite  often  this  man  has  grown  up  in  a  home 
where  violence  was  experienced.  A  confident  woman  will  then  leave  the  relationship, 
or  demand  that  the  violence  stop  and  mean  it. 

However,  a  young  woman  who  does  not  feel  too  good  or  confident  about  herself 
will  often  conclude  that  she  must  have  done  something  to  have  caused  the  violence. 
She  may  already  have  been  partially  convinced  that  she  is  stupid  or  ugly  and  she  may 
come  to  feel  that  this  violence  is  her  punishment.  She  is  often  told  that  if  she  were  different 
none  of  this  would  have  happened. 

5.  The  young  woman  tries  to  change  herself. 

She  may  change  goals,  ambitions,  looks  or  friends  in  order  to  try  to  better  please 
her  boyfriend. 
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6.  The  problem  is  not  solved  and  physical  abuse  continues. 

The  abuse  may  also  worsen.  Instead  of  being  slapped,  the  girl  may  now  be  punched. 
She  becomes  more  confused,  desperate  and  her  self-concept  becomes  more  and  more 
negative. 

7.  The  young  woman  tries  to  leave  the  relationship. 

She  may  tell  her  boyfriend  that  she  wants  to  break  up  and  may  stop  seeing  him. 

This  may  solve  the  girl's  problems.  The  relationship  may  be  broken  and  the  girl 
may  find  a  healthier  relationship  with  another  man. 

However,  in  many  cases,  the  relationship  does  not  remain  broken.  Instead,  it 
progresses  to  stage  8. 

8.  The  young  woman  returns  to  the  relationship. 

Why  would  a  woman  return  to  a  relationship  in  which  she  has  experienced  violence? 
The  reasons  are  usually  one  or  several  of  the  following: 

-  The  girl  cares  for  the  man  and  he  promises  never  to  harm  her  again.  He  is 
exceptionally  loving  and  sorry.  She  believes  him  and  returns. 

-  She  may  have  seen  her  mother  beaten  and  subconsciously  have  been  conditioned 
to  accept  violence  as  a  normal,  although  difficult  part  of  life. 

-  She  may  believe  that  her  love  is  necessary  to  change  or  reform  the  abuser. 

-  She  may  have  become  divided  from  her  family  and  friends  and  she  may  feel  that 
she  has  nowhere  else  to  turn. 

-  She  may  fear  not  having  a  boyfriend  more  than  the  abuse. 

-  She  may  be  exceptionally  frightened  by  the  man's  threats  against  her  or  her  family 
so  that  she  feels  disaster  will  result  unless  she  returns. 

-  She  may  mistakenly  believe  that  uncontrolled  violence  is  a  sign  of  just  how  much 
the  man  loves  her.  After  all,  if  he  did  not  care  so  much,  could  he  get  so  upset 
with  her? 

9.  Violence  continues  to  worsen. 

The  young  woman  may  now  be  subject  to  constant  physical  and  emotional  damage. 
As  she  becomes  more  and  more  emotionally  drained,  she  is  less  and  less  able  to  see 
herself  as  a  worthy,  able,  positive  person  who  can  ''make  it"  on  her  own.  She  is  therefore 
less  and  less  able  to  break  the  relationship. 

The  pattern  in  wife  abuse  is  almost  identical  to  this  dating  violence  pattern  except 
that  it  is  often  a  lot  harder  for  a  wife  to  break  away  from  the  abuser  because  there  may 
be  children  involved. 

Interestingly  enough,  some  women  whose  boyfriends  abuse  them  actually  go  ahead 
and  marry  this  abusive  man,  innocently  believing  that  marriage  and  children  —  a  family 
life  —  will  make  things  better.  It  never  does!  Inevitably,  with  the  increased  pressures 
of  marriage  and  children,  things  become  worse. 
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Danger  Signs  of  a  Potential  Batterer: 

These  traits,  when  quite  predominant,  are  often  cues  to  a  personality  which  may  become 
abusive: 

1 .  If  a  boyfriend  is  often  very  jealous  for  no  reason. 

2.  If  a  boyfiiend  resents  ftiends/family  and  the  time  his  girlfirend  wants  to  spend  with  them. 

3.  If  a  boyfriend  wants  his  girlfriend  to  change  the  way  she  looks,  talks  or  dresses. 

4.  If  he  puts  her  down  for  her  ambitions,  abilities,  appearances,  etc  ... 

5.  If  he  lacks  respect  for  or  is  jealous  of  her  family. 

As  you  can  see,  the  abusive  male  is  usually  a  person  who  seeks  to  control  and  who  expects 
the  woman  he  is  involved  with  to  conform  to  his  ideas  concerning  desirable  behaviors  within 
the  relatiQnship.  This  type  of  man  does  not  usually  seriously  respect  his  girlfriend  or  wife's 
autonomy  as  a  separate  person.  He  often  resorts  to  violence  in  order  to  control  his  partner 
or  to  deal  with  frustrations.  Many  of  these  men  learn  this  behaviour  as  a  child  by  being  abused 
themselves  or  by  watcing  their  mother  being  abused. 

What  Can  Be  Done? 

A  major  report  done  by  Jane  Howell  and  Joanne  Downey  for  the  United  Way  of  Vancouver 
in  1976,  made  the  following  recommendations: 

-  There  are  very  few  programs  available  to  help  abusive  husbands.  There  is  a  need  for 
many  more  programs  and  more  research  into  the  causes  of  family  violence. 

-  All  community  workers  who  may  come  into  contact  with  spouse  abuse  need  to  be 
educated  about  it. 

-  In  all  communities  there  should  be  more  emergency  reftige  shelters  for  families  who 
must  leave  their  home.  These  shelters  are  often  called  transition  houses  because  they 
provide  a  temporary  home  for  the  family  while  the  mother  tries  to  get  her  life  in  order. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  women  who  go  to  transition  houses  are  there  because  of  wife 
abuse. 

-  All  large  cities  should  have  a  family  crisis  centre  which  is  open  24  hours  a  day  and 
which  provides  emergency  help,  directs  families  to  needed  medical,  legal,  child  care 
and  counselling  services  and  which  has  group  programs  which  abused  persons  can  use 
to  help  support  one  another. 

-  Children  from  violent  homes  usually  need  special  counselling  because  they  have  been 
a  witness  to  violence  and  have  been  uprooted  from  family  and  friends. 

-  The  role  of  the  police  in  helping  the  abused  wife  is  crucial.  They  can  help  in  identifying 
cases  of  abuse  and  referring  the  victim  to  help.  Between  10%  and  30%  of  all  police 
calls  relate  to  family  disputes. 

Since  wives  often  fear  further  abuse  if  they  lay  an  assualt  charge  against  their 
husband, the  movement  now  is  to  have  the  police  lay  charges  against  the  abuser. 
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Other  Statistics 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one-quarter  of  all  divorce  suits  filed  by  women  include  the 
grounds  of  physical  cruelty. 

The  ages  of  women  who  enter  transition  houses  range  from  the  teens  to  the  70' s.  Their 
abuse  may  have  been  occurring  from  a  few  months  to  40  years  or  more. 

The  woman  who  seek  shelter  in  transition  houses  may  be  of  any  race  or  economic  class. 
Even  if  a  woman  is  from  a  wealthy  family,  her  husband  may  control  the  money,  and  so  she 
may  have  little  money  of  her  own  that  would  allow  her  to  move  to  another  residence. 

In  Summary 

The  best  way  to  stop  spouse  abuse  is  to  educate  young  men  and  women  in  ways  to 
effectively  communicate  with  each  other  and  to  deal  with  frustrations  in  healthy,  non- violent 
ways. 

For  many  centuries,  the  "macho"  image  of  the  powerful  man  who  more  or  less  owned 
his  wife  and  children  and  treated  them  as  he  pleased  was  accepted.  In  fact,  violence  against 
family  members  was  often  encouraged.  An  old  Chinese  proverb  stated: 

"A  woman  married  is  like  a  pony  bought  to  be  ridden  or  whipped  at  the  master's  pleasure." 

And,  in  1767,  a  man  named  William  Blackstone  established  as  law  what  came  to  be  called 
the  '*rule  of  thumb."  This  law  said  that  a  stick  or  switch  that  a  man  used  on  his  wife  or 
child  to  enforce  family  discipline  must  be  no  wider  than  the  width  of  his  thumb. 

Today  the  marriage  relationship  is  changing  to  one  of  mutual  respect  and  young  men 
and  women  must  successfully  incorporate  these  changes  into  their  self-concept.  They  must 
develop  methods  of  expression  other  than  those  involving  physical  force  and  they  must  develop 
communication  skills. 
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Battered  wife  has  started  a  whole  new  life 


Escape 
from  fear 


It  was  still  dark  when  she  crept  out  of 
the  house,  clutching  her  baby  son  in  one 
arm  and  a  plastic  garbage  bag  full  of 
clothes  in  the  other. 

She  left  the  door  wide  open  behind  her, 
terrified  even  the  slightest  sound  might 
wake  her  sleeping  husband. 

Then  she  ran  for  her  life. 

Sheryl  had  taken  all  the  abuse  she  could  stand. 

Just  hours  before  her  husband  had  told  her  with 
calculated  coolness  he  was  planning  to  kill  her  with 
his  bare  hands.  "It's  more  personal  that  way,"  he'd 
said. 

Couldn^t  reason  with  him 

She  knew  there  might  not  be  another  chance  to 
escape.  The  beatings  were  becoming  more 
frequent,  more  vicious.  There  was  no  reasoning 
with  a  man  who  nimed  into  a  monster  when  he'd 
been  drinking,  who  lashed  out  with  his  feet  and 
his  fists  over  something  as  simple  as  losing  his 
keys. 

The  violence  had  staned  when  Sheryl  was 
pregnant. 

He  hadn't  been  happy  when  she  said  she  was 
going  to  have  a  baby,  and  told  her  more  than  once 
he  didn't  believe  the  child  was  his.  A  couple  of 
times  he'd  got  mad  about  something  or  odier  and 
slapped  her  hard  across  the  face,  knocking  off  her 
glasses. 

Then  for  a  while  he  seemed  proud  at  the  prospect 
of  becoming  a  father.  He  told  Sheryl  he  was 
looking  forward  to  the  baby's  birth.  He  stopped 
slapping  her  around. 

But  gradually,  Sheryl  began  noticing  changes  in 
his  behavior.  He  wondered  what  difference  a  baby 
would  make  to  their  relationship. 

"How  do  I  know  you  really  love  me?"  he'd  ask. 

One  night  he  went  out  drinking,  something  he 


Wife  battering  was  once  part  of  SheryFs  everyday  life.  She  got  out 
though,  and,  with  the  help  of  WIN  House,  has  started  a  new  life. 
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didn't  do  too  often.  When  he  came  home  he  went 
haywire,  completely  out  of  control. 

He  ripped  off  Sheryl's  clodies,  kicked  her  and 
punched  her  in  the  stomach.  She  was  seven  months 
pregnant,  and  used  all  the  strength  she  could  muster 
to  try  and  protect  herself. 

The  week  before  her  son  was  bom  —  the  week 
before  Christmas  1983  -  diey  had  a  couple  of  friends 
at  their  home.  Her  husband  wanted  his  keys  for 
something,  couldn't  find  them,  and  took  a  swipe  at 
Sheryl. 

Denied  the  beatings 

The  friend  saw  it  happen  and  asked  Sheryl  what  was 
going  on.  "Nothing,"  she  was  told. 

When  the  baby  was  bom,  friends  dropped  by  to  ooh 
and  aah  and  say  how  cute  he  was.  Dad  played  the  role 
of  proud  papa  to  the  hilt. 

But  when  the  three  of  them  were  alone,  he  couldn't 
stand  all  the  attention  the  infant  got.  He  set  deadlines 
for  feeding  and  changing  -  finish  in  10  minutes,  he'd 
say.  Or  else.  When  Sheryl  was  too  slow  he'd  start 
punching. 

The  baby  was  a  month  old  when  Sheryl  began 
thinking  about  getting  away.  But  she  didn't  make  her 
move  until  the  night  he  told  her  he  was  going  to  kill 
her  with  his  bare  hands.  The  thought  that  crossed  her 
mind  -  of  killing  him  first  -  scared  the  hell  out  of 
her.  She  had  to  leave,  for  good. 

When  she  reached  the  sidewalk,  she  started  to  mn. 
She  didn't  stop  until  she  was  at  the  door  of  WIN 
House,  one  of  two  city  shelters  that  offer  battered 
women  and  their  children  a  refuge. 


There  are  some  days  Sheryl  can't  quite  believe  the 
change  in  herself. 

The  vivacious  25-year-old  redhead,  mother  of  a 
bright  and  boisterous  little  boy  who's  just  started  to 
walk,  is  a  far  cry  from  die  terrified  young  woman  who 
sought  shelter  in  WIN  House  nearly  a  year  ago. 

Just  the  other  night  she  set  up  a  wading  pool  in  the 
basement  and  filled  it  with  water. 

The  two  of  them  splashed  around  in  bathing  suits 
for  hours.  It  was  fiin,  a  taste  of  things  to  come. 

"You  know  the  night  my  girlfriend  asked  if  he  was 
hitting  me,  I  denied  it,"  she  says.  "I  was  so  ashamed 
of  the  whole  mess,  and  terrified  of  being  disloyal  to 
my  husband.  I  couldn't  quite  believe  it  was  happening 
to  me  —  battering  was  something  that  only  happened 
to  other  women. 

"The  night  I  left  was  the  third  night  in  a  row  he'd 
tumed  on  me.  He  didn't  want  me  to  go  out  and  do 
the  laundry  and  insisted  I  cut  his  hair  instead  -  told 
me  I  had  to  finish  by  1 1  or  I'd  get  the  beating  of  my 
life..." 


Went  into  shock 

When  Sheryl  and  her  baby  arrived  at  WIN  House 
she  went  into  a  state  of  shock  that  lasted  for  about  a 
week. 

She  had  two  choices  —  go  back  to  her  husband  or 
make  the  break  once  and  for  all. 

"I  chose  to  stay  at  WIN  House,  and  was  there  for 
three  weeks,  just  taking  one  day  at  a  time.  There  was 
one  heck  of  a  support  system,  and  gradually  I  began 
feeling  like  a  human  being  again." 

The  support  was  still  there  when  she  moved  into 
a  home  of  her  own.  Friends,  even  acquaintances, 
rallied  round  to  provide  clothes  and  furniture. 

"That  made  me  feel  really  good,"  she  said.  "  I 
began  to  appreciate  people  again." 

But  there  were  tough  times  to  get  through  too. 

Last  summer  Sheryl  was  laid  off  from  the  job  in 
a  downtown  store  she'd  held  for  three  years.  In  the 
early  fall  she  went  dirough  a  panicularly  bad 
depression,  and  in  November  her  divorce  was  made 
final. 

"But  gradually  I  began  to  get  my  confidence  back. 
I've  re-leamed  a  lot  of  life  skills.  I've  learned  how 
to  simle,  how  to  laugh,  how  to  cry,  how  to  express 
anger  —  things  you  take  for  granted  until  they're  no 
longer  there. 

"Now  I  can  actually  look  people  in  the  face  again. 
WIN  House  has  provided  ongoing  support  that's 
helped  me  through  all  the  bad  times. 

Proud  she  got  out 

"A  few  months  ago  I  was  dying  of  shame.  I  thought, 
*God,  my  husband's  been  beating  me  up.  What  will 
people  think  of  me?'  I'm  not  ashamed  any  more.  I  was 
in  a  situation  that  was  beyond  my  control,  but  I  got 
out.  I'm  really  proud  of  that. 

"I'd  say  to  anybody  in  an  abusive  simation  -  get 
out  of  there.  Even  if  you  only  have  the  clothes  on  your 
back,  leave. 

"Leaving  will  probably  be  die  hardest  thing  you  do. 
After  that,  everything  else  is  a  cinch.  If  you  stay,  diings 
will  only  get  worse. 

"What  I  went  through  seems  more  like  a  bad  dream 
every  day.  I've  learned  to  put  it  behind  me. 

"It's  wonderful  to  wake  up  in  the  morning  without 
worrying  what  kind  of  abuse  is  waiting  for  you. 

"It's  wonderful  not  having  someone  tell  you  how 
useless  and  worthless  you  are.  To  be  able  to  make  your 
own  decisions,  without  fear. 

"Believe  me,  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow  gets  a  little  closer  every  day." 
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If  you  know  someone  who  requires  the  services  of  a  transition  house  in  order  to  leave 
an  abusive  situation  or  to  receive  counselling,  the  following  contacts  are  recommended: 


EDMONTON 

W.I.N.  House 

Women's  Emergency  Accommodation  Centre 
Community  Connections  Distress  Line 
Hilltop  House  (for  women  without  children) 

CALGARY 

Discovery  House 
A.I.D.  Distress  Line 

Calgary  Women's  Emergency  Shelter 
YWCA 

Sheriff  King  Home 
WESTLOCK  -  BARRHEAD 

Northern  Lights  Resource  Centre  Association 
GRANDE  PRAIRIE 

Odessey  House 

CAMROSE 

Camrose  and  District  Women's  Shelter 
LETHBRIDGE 

Harbour  House  and  YWCA 
COLD  LAKE  -  GRANDE  CENTRE 

Dr.  Margaret  Savage  Women's  Crisis  Centre 
WHITECOURT 

Wellspring  Women's  Association 
MEDICINE  HAT 

Medicine  Hat  Women's  Shelter 
RED  DEER 

Central  Alberta  Women's  Emergency  Shelter 
SHERWOOD  PARK 

Safe  Place 
HINTON 


479-0058 
477-9181 
474-3488 

423-  5302 

424-  3242 
427-2677 


277-0718 
268-4656 
266-1605 
245-5901 
263-1550  Ext.359 
266-0707 


349-5803 


532-2672 
532-2691 


672-1035 


320-1881 


594-5095 


778-6209 


529-0191 


346-5643 


464-7233 


Yellowhead  Emergency  Shelter 
FORT  McMURRAY 

Unit  House 

Crisis  Centre  (via  RCMP) 
Distress  Line 

LLOYDMINSTER 

Interval  Home 


P.O.  Box  36,  TOE  IBO 


743-1190 
791-7267 
743-4357 


875-0966 
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Alcoholism  and  a  Marriage  Relationship 


Alcoholism  is  often  called  "the  family  disease."  Even  though  it  is  often  only  one  member 
of  the  family  who  is  alcoholic,  alcoholism  seriously  affects  the  spouse  and  the  rest  of  the 
family.  The  family's  reactions  to  the  alcoholic  also  affect  the  progression  of  the  disease. 

Common  Characteristics  of  Alcoholics 

When  a  person  is  alcoholic,  this  means  that  he  or  she  has  become  addicted  to  the  drug, 
alcohol.  There  are  several  characteristics  which  are  quite  often  found  in  the  personality  of 
an  alcoholic. 

In  addition,  it  is  believed  that  many  people  may  have  a  genetic  predisposition  to  alcoholism. 
It  is  a  disease  which  needs  much  more  research. 

In  general,  the  common  characteristics  of  those  who  abuse  alcohol  and  the  way  family 
relationships  influence  and  are  influenced  by  these  characteristics  follow: 

1.     The  alcoholic  shows  a  preoccupation  with  his  own  needs  and  suffering. 

The  alcoholic  person  is  often  so  preoccupied  with  his  or  her  own  disappointments 
and  suffering  that  (s)he  finds  it  difficult  to  recognize  or  attach  very  much  importance 
to  the  suffering  of  the  spouse  or  children. 


2.     The  alcoholic  usually  shows  some  degree  of  inability  to  take  responsibility  for  usual 
roles  in  the  family. 

The  alcoholic  person  may  not  be  able  to  handle  the  usual  child  care,  household 
and  financial  tasks  that  they  have  been  responsible  for  in  the  family.  Alcoholism  may 
also  threaten  the  alcoholic's  job. 

How  does  the  family  respond?  They  most  often  feel  resentment,  but  move  in  to 
cover  the  tasks  the  alcoholic  is  not  handling.  Older  children  may  become  substitute 
mothers  for  younger  children  and  may  take  over  household  management  tasks.  Wives 
or  husbands  may  take  over  all  child  discipline  and  care  and  money  management. 

In  fact,  the  alcoholic  may  find  that  even  tasks  he  or  she  can  handle  are  taken  over 
by  other  family  members.  The  result  is  usually  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  spouse 
or  the  rest  of  the  family  and,  as  roles  are  lost,  increasing  feelings  of  uselessness  and 
inadequacy  for  the  alcoholic. 

Spouse  and  children  may  "cover  up"  for  the  alcoholic  when  he  or  she  misses  work. 
They  usually  do  this  both  to  protect  their  alcoholic  family  member  and  to  protect  the 
income  of  the  family. 


Fanuly  members  resent  the  fact  that  their  needs  and 
feelings  age  being  ignored.  For  example,  children  are 
hurt  that  their  parents  can  make  them  the  source  of 
ridicule  by  other  children  because  of  the  drunkenness. 
Wives  or  husbands  resent  the  fact  that  their  alcoholic 
partner  does  not  seem  to  care  about  the  suffering  that 
the  drinking  is  causing  them  and  the  children.  This 
resentment  shows  up  in  family  interactions  and  further 
divides  the  alcoholic  from  his/her  spouse  and  family. 
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3.  The  alcoholic  may  show  a  lack  of  self-discipline  or  control  of  behaviour. 

The  alcoholic  often  shows  impulsive,  dominating,  or  inconsistent  behaviour  towards 
the  spouse  and  other  family  members  and  this  damages  the  building  of  close  family  ties. 

4.  The  alcoholic  may  show  a  tendency  to  be  overly  dependent  on  others. 

Someone  who  is  a  very  dependent  person  finds  it  very  difficult  to  meet  the  normal 
emotional  needs  of  the  spouse  and  children.  Family  members  must  rely  on  others  to 
have  these  needs  met.  Sometimes  the  non-alcoholic  spouse  turns  to  the  children  for 
emotional  nourishment,  while  the  alcoholic  spouse  turns  to  drinking. 

5.  The  alcoholic  may  show  a  negative  attitude  towards  authority. 

This  may  cause  problems  for  the  alcoholic  in  his  or  her  job  and  in  child- raising. 

6.  The  alcoholic  often  becomes  alienated  from  the  community. 

The  alcoholic  often  has  limited  recreational  interests  which  tends  to  isolate  him 
or  her  or  the  other  family  members  from  normal  activities.  (S)he  may  be  addicted  to 
TV  or  spectator  sports  which  demand  little. 

He  or  she  may  resent  the  normal  leisure  activities  of  spouse  and  children  and  forbid 
them.  Then,  the  whole  family  may  experience  isolation. 

The  following  situations  may  occur  in  families  in  which  alcoholism  exists: 


—  Hostility  and  resentment  may  grow. 

—  It  may  contribute  to  family  violence. 

—  There  is  damage  to  the  marital  relationship. 

—  Members  may  have  to  take  on  unusual  family  roles. 

—  Alienation  from  the  community  may  occur. 

—  Children  may  reftise  to  respect  parents. 


—  Children  may  suffer  in  their  development  because  of  overprotection  by  the  non- 
alcoholic parent  or  the  lack  of  a  strong  parental  model  on  which  to  pattern  their 
lives.  The  children's  view  of  marriage  and  family  life  may  be  distorted. 

—  In  some  instances,  children  may  begin  to  develop  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  an  alcoholic  personality  —  irresponsibility,  self-centeredness,  lack  of  self- 
discipline,  inability  to  form  relationships  —  because  of  their  experience  in 
growing  up  as  part  of  an  alcoholic  family. 
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What  to  Do? 

It  is  essential  to  "break  the  cycle'*  which  results  in  increasing  harm  to  the  family. 

The  alcoholic  person  can  get  help,  if  he  or  she  is  willing,  through  agencies  such  as 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  (A. A.)  and  the  Alberta  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission 
(AADAC)  or  through  work-sponsored  programs. 

Family  members  receive  help  in  learning  to  understand  alcoholism  and  how  to  become 
increasingly  responsible  for  their  own  reactions  to  alcoholosm  through  groups  such  as 
Al-Anon  and  Alateen.  Often  a  change  in  behaviour  by  the  family  short-circuits  the  zilcoholism 
cycle  and  forces  the  alcoholic  to  face  his  or  her  problem.  Even  if  the  alcoholic  member  never 
controls  his  or  her  alcoholism,  much  of  the  harm  done  to  the  family  can  be  prevented. 

There  are  A.  A.  and  Al-Anon  groups  available  in  most  communities.  You  may  wish  to 
consult  your  telephone  directory  for  numbers  to  call.  If  you  wish  more  information  about 
responding  to  alcoholism,  please  contact  the  following  agencies.  They  should  also  be  able 
to  direct  you  to  services  available  in  your  area: 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  (A.A.),  Edmonton  Central  Office 

1 103  Markum  Place 
10235  -  124  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5N  1P9 

482-6783 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  is  a  self-help  group  for  persons  who  are  alcoholic. 


Al-Anon  and  Alateen  Information  Services 

Box  1375 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5J  2N2 

433-1818  (answering  service) 

Al-Anon  and  Alateen  are  self-help  groups  for  the  spouses  and  children  of  alcoholics. 

Alberta  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission  (AADAC),  Provincial 
Administration 

7th  Floor,  Pacific  Plaza 
10909  Jasper  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5J  3M9 

427-7301 

The  Alberta  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission  is  a  provincial  govemement  service 
that  provides  treatment  programs  for  people  suffering  from  alcoholism. 
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Living  Togetlier 


Many  couples  live  together  and  share  each  other's  lives  without  being  legally  married. 
Sometimes  the  couple  decide  to  live  together  when  marriage  is  impossible  for  them  —  for 
example,  when  one  or  both  of  them  are  legally  married  to  someone  else.  Sometimes  one 
or  both  of  the  partners  have  been  "turned  off'  of  marriage  and  wish  to  share  a  relationship 
and  a  home  but  not  the  legal  obligations  of  the  marriage  contract.  Sometimes  the  couple  wish 
a  period  of  "trial"  living  together  before  making  a  final  decision  to  marry.  And,  lastly,  some 
couples  live  together  mainly  for  the  convenience  of  sharing  living  space  with  someone. 

Couples  are  often  unaware  of  the  legalities  involved  in  living  together.  If  the  couple  live 
together  for  a  time,  they  may  become  known  to  others  as  husband  and  wife.  They  may  have 
children.  They  may  come  to  consider  their  arrangment  as  very  similar  to  a  marriage.  They 
may  say  that  the  only  difference  between  living  together  and  marriage  is  a  "piece  of  paper. " 
Emotionally,  they  may  indeed  be  committed  to  each  other,  but  legally  they  are  not.  The  legal 
results  of  signing  or  not  signing  that  "piece  of  paper"  —  the  marriage  contract  —  are  many. 
We  will  look  at  some  of  them  now. 


In  matters  of  property,  couples  who  are  living  together  are  considered,  legally,  to  be 
strangers. 

If  a  married  couple  split  up,  you  will  remember  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  property 
gained  after  marriage  is  split  evenly  or  in  such  a  way  as  a  judge  rules  as  fair  and  equitable. 


IVIaintenance 

In  a  marriage,  each  partner  is  legally  bound  to  provide  his  or  her  spouse  with  the  necessities 
of  life  such  as  food  and  rent.  One  married  partner  cannot  leave  the  other  penniless,  with 
no  means  of  support. 

Couples  who  are  living  together  have  no  such  obligation  to  provide  the  necessities  of 
life  for  their  partner.  The  female  partner  has  no  right  to  pledge  her  mate's  credit  to  buy 
necessities  as  does  a  legal  wife. 


Property 


Couples  who  have  been  living  together  without 
marriage  and  who  split  up  each  take  the  property 
acquired  after  they  began  living  together  which  is  in 
their  name  or  which  they  can  show  they  paid  for.  For 
this  reason,  when  you  are  living  with  someone,  it  is 
very  important  to  keep  track  of  who  paid  for  what 
property,  to  keep  bills  of  sale  and  receipts,  and  to  be 
very  aware  of  in  whose  name(s)  vehicles  and  other 
property  are  registered. 


Sometimes,  when  a  couple  have  jointly  paid  for 
items,  it  may  be  necessary  to  sell  the  property  and  divide 
the  resulting  money  according  to  the  percentage  each 
person  contributed  to  buying  the  items. 
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In  the  Event  of  Death 

If  one  of  the  partners  in  a  legal  marriage  dies,  his  or  her  spouse  has  a  claim  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  estate.  The  spouse  cannot  be  cut  out  of  the  will.  Couples  who  are  living  together 
have  no  such  protection.  If  a  couple  are  living  together  and  one  of  them  dies,  the  remaining 
partner  must  be  named  in  the  will  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  inherit  any  property. 

A  legal  spouse  cannot  be  evicted  from  the  marriage  home  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
a  spouse  who  owned  the  home.  The  marriage  home  cannot  be  sold  without  the  marriage 
partner's  approval.  An  unmarried  partner  does  not  have  these  rights.  He  or  she  may  be  required 
to  leave  the  home  in  order  for  the  home  to  be  sold. 

An  unmarried  partner  can  only  collect  on  an  insurance  policy  if  he  or  she  is  specifically 
named  as  beneficiary.  A  designation  as  "husband"  or  "wife"  would  not  be  adequate,  because, 
legally,  the  unmarried  partner  is  not  a  husband  or  wife. 

If  the  relationship  is  long-lasting  —  where  the  couple  have  shared  the  same  residence 
for  a  long  time  and  are  known  to  others  as  husband  and  wife  —  then  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan  and  Workers'  Compensation  may  pay  the  unmarried  partner  benefits  of  these  plans. 


Children 

Children  of  couples  who  are  not  legally  married  have  their  mother  as  sole  guardian. 
However,  their  father  has  the  right  to  apply  for  access  to  the  children  and  custody  of  them. 
The  rights  of  "unwed  fathers"  are  being  considered  more  seriously  by  the  courts  since  the 
enactment  of  the  federal  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 

The  children  may  take  their  father's  last  name  if  he  admits  to  being  their  father  and  is 
named  as  father  on  their  birth  certificate.  Once  the  father  has  admitted  paternity,  he  is  legally 
responsible  along  with  the  mother,  to  provide  for  the  child's  support  for  16—18  years  (as 
are  married  fathers). 

If  the  unmarried  father  does  not  admit  paternity,  the  mother  may  take  him  to  court  in 
an  attempt  to  prove  paternity  and  obtain  child  support.  However,  there  are  strict  time  limits 
on  this,  so  a  mother  who  wishes  to  bring  a  paternity  action  should  so  immediately  after  the 
child  is  bom. 

If  a  man  has  acknowledged  paternity  or  fatherhood  of  a  child,  that  child  is  legally  entitled 
to  apply  for  a  share  of  the  father's  estate  if  the  man  dies. 


New  Developments 

You  should  be  aware  that  the  law  surrounding  cohabitation  (living  together)  relationships 
is,  like  all  bodies  of  law,  constantly  changing. 

Therefore,  if  you  need  advice  about  your  rights  while  living  with  a  partner,  you  should 
consult  a  lawyer  or  a  legal  aid  society.  Lately,  some  interesting  property  settlements  have 
been  made  between  cohabiting  partners,  settlements  which  treated  the  cohabitor  more  like 
a  legal  spouse,  so  changes  in  law  interpretations  in  this  area  should  be  closely  watched. 
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Some  cohabiting  couples  draw  up  legal  contracts  which  outline  obligations  they  wish 
to  place  on  themselves  concerning  maintenance,  property,  etc.  This  is  one  way  to  give  a 
cohabiting  partner  some  protection  in  law  that  he  or  she  does  not  otherwise  have. 


Answers  to  Quiz, 

page  4 

1.  f 

5.  d 

2.  a 

6.  g 

3.  c 

7.  e 

4.  b 

8.  h 
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Self-Study  Exercises 
EXERCISE  1:   Multiple  Choice 

Indicate  which  of  the  following  choices  you  consider  to  be  the  best  answer  for  each 
statement  below.  Place  the  letter  of  your  choice  in  the  space  to  the  left  of  each  question. 

  1 .     Wives  tend  to  rate  this  value  as  more  important  to  a  happy  marriage  than 

do  husbands.  (Page  2) 

(a)  sexual  relations 

(b)  intellectual  stimulation 

(c)  emotional  need  for  one  another 

(d)  both  (b)  and  (c). 

  2.     The  most  unfair  fighter  of  all  is  the      (Page  6) 

(a)  placater. 

(b)  clobberer. 

(c)  emotional  blackmailer. 

(d)  courtroom  lawyer. 

  3.     The  following  statement  is  true.  (Pages  16,  20-23) 

(a)  Women  who  are  physically  abused  are  almost  always  women  in  their 
teens  or  early  twenties. 

(b)  The  alcoholic  is  often  a  very  isolated  person. 

(c)  A.A.  is  a  program  for  families  of  alcoholics. 

(d)  When  unmarried  couples  who  have  been  living  together  separate,  the 
usual  rule  is  for  the  property  they  have  bought  to  be  divided  evenly 
between  them. 

EXERCISE  2:  True  and  False 

Is  each  of  the  following  statements  true  or  false?  If  the  statement  is  true,  place  a  T  in 
the  space  to  the  left  of  the  statement.  It  the  statement  is  false,  place  an  F  in  the  space  to 
the  left  of  the  statement.  Change  the  highlighted  portion  of  each  false  statement  to  make 
it  correct. 

 .     1 .     Approximately  one  in  ten  women  experiences  abuse  in  her  marriage  or  living 

together  relationship.  (Page  12) 


2 .     If  a  child's  parents  are  unmarried,  the  child's  father  is  considered  sole  guardian 
of  the  child.  (Page  24) 


3.     In  a  good  relationship,  people  never  fight.  (Page  5) 
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4.     We  usually  communicate  more  about  our  feelings  through  our  words  than 
we  do  through  our  actions.  (Page  3) 


5.     Holding  one's  arms  crossed  tightly  over  one's  chest  gives  the  impression 
of  openness  —  a  willingness  to  share  sincerely  with  others.  (Page  4) 


6.     The  time  of  day  when  arguments  are  most  easily  begun  is  from  8:00  to  9:00 
in  the  evening.  (Page  7) 


7.     Women  who  are  physically  beaten  are  from  economically  poor  households. 
(Page  16) 


Complete  Exercises  9,  10,  11  and  12  in  your  Assignment  Booklet 
for  Module  D:  Marriage  now. 
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